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Survey of the World 


The President sent 
to Congress on the 
25th a message of 
about 4,000 words, recommending that 
action be taken upon several subjects to 
which in previous messages he had di- 
rected attention. He asks for modifica- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust law, 
the prohibition of child labor in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a new employers’ lia- 
bility law, legislation regarding injunc- 
tions in labor disputes, the passage of a 
currency bill, the establishment of pos- 
tal savings banks, a permanent Water- 
ways Commission, and provision for 
procuring information to be used in re- 


A Message From 
the President 


vising the tariff. There will be “ample 
time,’ he says, for a consideration of 
these questions before the close of the 


session. Child labor should be prohib- 
ited thruout the nation; at least, a model 
bill on this subject should be past for the 
District of Columbia, where child labor 
is not regulated by law. An employers’ 
liability law, drawn to conform to the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
should be enacted “immediately,” and it 
should be applicable to employees of the 
Government as well as those of the wail- 
road companies. Concerning injunc- 
tions in labor disputes, the President 
says: 

“No temporary restraining order should be is- 
sued by any court without notice; and the peti- 
tion for a permanent injunction upon which such 
temporary restraining order has been issued 
should be heard by the court issuing the same 
within a reasonable time—say, not to exceed a 
week or thereabouts from the date when the or- 
der was issued. It is worth considering whether 
it would not give greater popular confidence in 
the impartiality of sentences for contempt if it 
was required that the issue should be decided 
by another judge than the one issuing the in- 
junction, except where the contempt is com- 


mitted in the presence of the court, or in other 
case of urgency.” 


The Interstate Commerce law, he says, 
should be amended so as to give railroads 
a right to make traffic agreements, 
which shall be subject to the approval 
of the Commission and be made public. 
The Commission should also be empow- 
ered to pass upon the issuance of all se- 
curities hereafter issued by interstate 
railroads. When receivers are appoint- 
ed by a Federal court for “a common 
carrier or other public utility concern,” 
the Attorney-General should be empow- 
ered to nominate at least one of the re- 
ceivers, “so that the management may 
not be wholly redelivered to the man or 
men the failure of whose policy may 
have necessitated the creation of the re- 
ceivership.” [Evidently he has in mind 
recent railroad receiverships in the 
South.] The Sherman Anti-Trust law 
should be amended “because of uncer- 
tainty as to how it affects combinations 
among labor men and farmers.” All 
such combinations, if and while existing 
for and engaged in the promotion of in- 
nocent and proper purposes, should be 
recognized as legal. This law was “most 
unwisely drawn.” Legislation was need- 
ed to control, in the interest of the pub- 
lic, the business use of enormous aggre- 
gations of corporate wealth, but this law 
is an example of the kind of legislation 
which is drawn in such sweeping form 
as to become either ineffective or mis- 
chievous. In the modern industrial 
world combinations among business 
men, among laboring men and among 
farmers “are absolutely necessary”: 
“Some of these combinations are among the 
most powerful of all instruments for wrong- 
doing. Others offer the only effective way of 
meeting actual business needs. It is mischiev- 
ous and unwholesome to keep upon the statute 
books unmodified a law, such as the anti-trust 
law, which, while in practice only partially ef- 
fective against vicious combinations, has never- 
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theless in theory been construed so as sweep- 
ingly to prohibit every combination, for the 
transaction of modern business. Some real 
good has resulted from this law. But the time 
has come when it is imperative to modify it. 


Such modification is urgently needed for the. 


sake of the business men of the country, . for 
the sake of the wage-workers, and for the sake 
of the farmers. The Congress cannot afford to 
leave it on the statute books in its present 
shape.” 
It has now become uncertain, he says, 
how far literal compliance with the law, 
if secured, may result in the destruction 
of the organizations necessary for the 
transaction of modern business, as well 
as of all labor organizations and farm- 
ers’ organizations, “completely check 
the wise movement for securing busi- 
ness co-operation among farmers, and 
put back half a century the progress of 
the movement for the betterment of 
labor.” He suggests that the main pro- 
hibition of the statute shall be retained, 
and that there be added a provision that 
the contracts in restraint of trade, 
which are subject to the prohibition, be 
past upon by governmental authority, 
for example, by the Commissioner of 
Corporations. The filing of any such 
contract with the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions might be required, and after a 
stated time the Bureau, or the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, might 
forbid it. If not forbidden, the con- 
tract “would then only be liable to at- 
tack on the ground that it constituted 
an unreasonable restraint of trade”: 
“Labor organizations, farmers’ organizations, 
and other organizations not organized for the 
purposes of profit, should be allowed to regis- 
ter under the law by giving the location of the 
head office, the charter and by-laws, and the 
names and addresses of their principal officers. 
In the interest of all these organizations—busi- 
ness, labor, and farmers’ organizations alike— 
the present provision permitting the recovery 
of threefold damages should be abolished, and 
as a substitute therefor the right of recovery 
allowed for should be only the damages sus- 
tained by the plaintiff and the cost of suit, in- 
cluding a reasonable attorney’s fee. The law 
should not affect pending suits; a short statute 
of limitations should be provided, so far as the 
past is concerned, not to exceed a year.” 
And all suits brought for past causes of 
action should be brought only if the 
contract or combination “was unfair or 
unreasonable.” In all suits hitherto 
brought by the Government, the Presi- 
dent says, “the combination or contract 
was in fact unfair, unreasonable and 
against the public interest.” 
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: We should encour; 
ope aimed age, the President 
ae v® says, just and fair 


agreements between employer and em- 
ployee. - A strike is “a clumsy weapon 
. . , ”? 

for righting the wrongs done to labor, 
and we should seek to extend the: process 
of conciliation and arbitration as a sub- 
stitute for strikes: 

“Moreover, violence, disorder, and coercion, 
when committed in connection with strikes, 
should be as promptly and as sternly repressed 
as when committed in any other connection. 
But strikes themselves are, and should be, rec- 
ognized to be entirely legal. Combinations of 
workingmen have a peculiar reason for their 
existence. The very wealthy individual em- 
ployer, and still more the very wealthy cor- 
poration, stand at an enormous advantage when 
compared to the individual workingman; and, 
while there are many cases where it may not 
be necessary for laborers to form a union, in 
many other cases it is indispensable, for other- 
wise the thousands of small units, the thou- 
sands of individual workingmen, will be left 
helpless in their dealings with the one big unit, 
the big individual or corporate employer.” 


He points out that the law of June 2oth, 
1886, recognized the right of laborers to 
combine for the regulation of wages, 
hours, etc., and that the law of June 1, 
1898, recognized strikes as legal, while 
forbidding participation in, or instigation 
of, force or violence against persons or 
property, or attempts by violence, threat 
or intimidation, to prevent others from 
working: 

“The business man must be protected in per- 
son and property, and so must the farmer and 
the wage-worker ; and as regards all alike, the 
right of peaceful combination for all lawful 
purposes should be explicitly recognized. The 
right of employers to combine and contraci 
with one another and with their employees 
should be explicitly recognized; and so should 
the right of the employees to combine and to 
contract with one another and with the em- 
ployers, and to seek peaceably to persuade 
others to accept their views, and to strike for 
the purpose of peaceably obtaining from em- 
pores satisfactory terms for their labor. 

othing should be done to legalize either a 
blacklist or a boycott that would be illegal at 
common law.” 


It is urgently necessary, he says, that 
there should be financial legislation. 
Postal savings banks should be estab- 
lished. They are imperatively needed for 
the benefit of the wage workers and men 
of small means. “The time has come 
when we should prepare for a revision 
of the tariff’; and revision should be 
preceded by careful investigation. Mate- 
rial should be collected, “so that the Con- 
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gress elected riext fall may be able to act 
immediately after it comes into exist- 
ence.” He suggests that at the present 
séssion the proper committee might be 
directed to gather the needed informa- 
tion, and that the committee might be 
aided by Government agents from the ex- 
ecutive departments, “designated by the 
President, on his own motion, or on the 
request of the committee” : 

“One change in the tariff could with advan- 
tage be made forthwith. Our forests need 
every protection, and one’ method of protecting 
them would be to put upon the free list wood 
pulp, with a corresponding reduction upon pa- 
per made from wood pulp, when they ‘come 


from any courtry that does not put an export 
duty upon them.” 


Ample provision should be made, he says 
in conclusion, for a permanent’ Water- 
ways Commission, and for the beginning 
and prosecution of the actual work of 
waterway improvement and_ control. 


Many bills granting water power rights 
on navigable streams have recently been 
introduced : 


_“None of them gives the Government the 
right to make a reasonable charge for the val- 
uable privileges so granted, in spite of the fact 
that these water power privileges are equiva- 


lent to many thousands of acres of the best 
coal lands for their production of power. Nor 
is any definite time limit set, as should always 
be done in such cases.” 

He gives notice that he “shall be obliged 
to veto” any water power bill which does 
not provide for a time limit and for the 
right of the President or of the Secretary 
concerned to fix and collect such a charge 
as he may find to be just and reasonable 
in each case. 

st 


; Much surprise was 
_ ee caused at the White 

House and in diplo- 
matic circles at home and abroad when it 
became known last week that the German 
Government, or Emperor William, was 
unwilling to accept Dr. David Jayne Hill, 
now Ambassador at The Hague, as the 
successor of Ambassador Tower. Dr. 
Hill’s ‘nomination for the place has been 
confirmed. In November last, the cus- 
tomary overtures were made, and the 
German Foreign Office’s response was 
entirely favorable. The Foreign Office 
now asserts that there has been no change 
in its attitude. The objection appears to 
have been made by the Kaiser in personal 
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communications to Mr. Tower, of whom 
he is quite fond, and whose approaching 
departure he views with much regret. 
His reasons are said to be exprest in a 
“letter from Mr. Tower which will arrive 
in Washington before the end of this 
week. Owing to Dr. Hill’s ability and 
admirable service in various capacities, 
and to the puzzling phases of the inci- 
dent, the matter has been a prominent 
topic in the American and European 
press. There have been many guesses 
about the Kaiser’s reasons. At this writ- 
ing, the latest, and perhaps the most 
trustworthy,. report is that the Kaiser 
thinks Dr. Hill, being a man of small 
fortune, would not be able to give the 
Embassy the social rank which it has re- 
cently attained by reason of Mr. Tower's 
great wealth and lavish expenditure, and 
that also he has been led to believe that 
the atmosphere of the Embassy, if con- 
trolled by Dr. and Mrs. Hill, would be 
too severely intellectual and scientific. 
There appears to be no warrant for the 
surmises that Dr. Hill (then Assistant 
Secretary of State) offended Prince 
Henry during the latter’s visit to this 
country, or that his books and other pub- 
lished writings contain something dis- 
pleasing to the Kaiser. Dr. Hill recently 
engaged apartments in Berlin and looked 
at several houses offered for his use. The 
news was permitted to leak out in Berlin 
several days after it had been sent to our 
State Department. Some think Mr. 
Tower deserves criticism. The President 
isdisappointed and greatly displeased — 

On the 30th it was reported from Berlin 
that the Kaiser had withdrawn all his ob- 
jections to the appointment. In a bulletin 
from the Foreign Office it was said that 
the “doubts as to whether Dr. Hill would 
feel himself comfortable” in the Embassy 
at Berlin had been removed. 


a 


By the explosion of a 
The Anarchists bomb in Union Square, 

New York, last Satur- 
day afternoon, Selig Silverstein (or 
Cohen), who had intended to throw it at 
an advancing platoon of police, lost his 
right arm and both of his eyes, and 
Ignatz Hilderbrand, his friend, was in- 
stantly killed. Silverstein’s injuries are 
mortal. An organization called The 
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POLICE DISPERSING THE CROWD AT THE MEETING OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Unemployed Conference, formed by 
persons prominent in the Socialist and 
Socialist-Labor parties, had planned a 
public demonstration, with speeches by 
Robert Hunter, Morris Hillquit and 
others, in Union Square. But a permit 
was refused by the Park Commissioner, 
and the courts declined to enjoin the 
police from interfering with the meet- 
ing. Thousands came to the Square 
(the meeting having been advertised by 
circulars and in the Socialist papers), 
and were driven from it by the police. 
Comparatively few were still in the 
Square when the bomb exploded. Sil- 
verstein had lighted the fuse, but had 
miscalculated the time required. And 
so the approaching platoon of police 
escaped. After the explosion, Silver- 
stein repeatedly admitted that he had 
made the bomb, that it exploded in his 
hands, and that he was about to throw 
it at the police, whom he hated and 
whose escape he deeply regretted. He 
is twenty-two years old and he came 
from Russia. His uncle and his cousin 
say that while he called himself “a rad- 
ical socialist,” he was really an an- 


archist. The police say they have found 
in his room in Brooklyn letters from 
Berkmann, the anarchist who attempted 
to kill Henry C. Frick, and is now as- 
sociated with Emma Goldman. The 
Conference has published a _ statement 
deploring the explosion, asserting that 
it had no connection with or knowledge 
of Silverstein, and declaring that all its 
members are law-abiding citizens. It 
also severely criticises the police and the 
Park Commissioner, saying that the lat- 
ter “placed at naught the constitutional 
rights” of those who desired to hold the 
meeting. After taking much testi- 
mony a coroner’s jury in Chicago re- 
ported that Chief of Police Shippy was 
justified in killing Lazarus Averbuch, 
the anarchist who attacked him in his 
house and shot his son and a coachman. 
The account published at the time was 
fully substantiated by the evidence. 

Dynamite was exploded near the bed of 
General Bulkeley Wells, manager of the 
Smuggler Union mine, near Telluride, 
Col., at 2 a. m. on the 28th. He was 
blown fifteen feet and severely shocked, 
but not killed. In the same building his 
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THE VICTIMS OF THE BOMB, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


predecessor, Arthur L. Collins, was as- 
sassinated by some one who shot thrua 
window. Steve Adams, known in con- 
nection with Harry Orchard, is soon to 
be tried for that crime, and General 
Wells was mainly responsible for bring- 
ing him back to Colorado for prosecu- 
tion. Having directed that the an- 
archist paper, La Questione Sociale, of 
Paterson, N. J., be excluded from the 
mails, President Roosevelt wrote to the 
Department of Justice, last week, urging 
the prosecution, if possible, of the edi- 
tors and publishers, and asking for a re- 
port as to additional legislation that may 
be needed. He pointed out an article 
in the paper “advocating the murder of 
enlisted men of the United States Army 
and officers of the police force, and the 
burning of the houses of private citi- 
zens.” The Post Office Department has 
translated other articles. In one of them 
the assassination of President McKinley 
is spoken of as “one of those little ace 
dents which give us great pleasure:” 
The editors, Ludwig Camimita and 
Francis Widmar, say they will contiame 
to publish the paper. They pretest 


against the President’s action as “a blow 
at the free press.” 


Representative James 
T. Heflin, whose Con- 
gressional district in 
Alabama is the one in which Tuskegee 
Institute is situated, shot a negro named 
Lundy, on the evening of the 27th, in 
Washington. Mr. Heflin was in a street 
car, on his way to a Methodist church, 
where he was to deliver a lecture on tem- 
perance. In February he advocated in 
the House a bill (introduced by himself) 
providing separate street cars in Wash- 
ington for negroes. On the evening of 
the 27th, Lundy, intoxicated, was in the 
same car, and was annoying passengers 
by drinking whisky out of a bottle and 
by using vile language. Heflin reproved 
him. here was a scuffle. Lundy was 
ejected from the car. Immediately there- 
after, Heflin, who remained in the car, 
shot at Lundy, who was in the street. 
The first bullet lodged in the ankle of 
Thomas McCreary, a horse trainer, who 
had just helped his wife to leave the car. 
The second gave Lundy a wound in the 


Negro Shot by a 
Congressman 
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head. Heflin says Lundy was reaching 
for his hip pocket; that he shot at the 
man’s feet to frighten him, and that the 
bullets must have glanced upward from 
the pavement. He publishes copies of 
threatening letters received by him since 
he asked for separate cars for negroes, 
and explains that on account of these let- 
ters he has recently, by permission from 
the authorities, carried a- pistol. -Lundy 
will recover. He has a bad record, hav- 
ing been arrested twelve times in the last 
two years. Heflin was arrested and then 
released on bail. 
e 
,, Answering an in- 
eee mega quiry from the pub- 
y lisher of a Minne- 
apolis paper, on the 27th, Governor 
John A. Johnson wrote at length con- 
cerning his attitude toward the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination. 
not believe, he said, that “any American 
citizen should be an ‘active, open candi- 
date” for the nomination, but if the 
Democratic party believed him to be 
more available than any other man, he 
would be “happy to receive the honor.” 
He had done nothing and should not 
thereafter do anything to bring about 
the nomination of himself: 

“If, however, those who have the welfare 
of the country and of the Democratic party 
at heart should feel that I am necessary in 
this year of grace, I certainly shall respond 
to any call which may be made upon me. 
desire it to be understood that in no sense am 
I to be a candidate for the purpose of de- 
feating Mr. Bryan or any other man; that the 
only consideration which would induce me to 
allow the use of my name would be the feel- 
ing that I might be necessary to the cause. 
If the Democratic party should see fit to nom- 
inate Mr. Bryan, or any one else, the action 
would meet with my approval, and the nomi- 
nee certainly would have my unqualified 
support.” s 


An important deci- 
sion affecting recent 
State legislation 


Important Railway 
Decision 


concerning railroad rates was announced 
last week by the Supreme Court. The 
question came up in connection with 


appeals involving Judge Pritchard’s 
release of the Southern Railway’s 
ticket agent at Asheville, N. C., 
was was sent to the “rock pile” 
for selling a ticket at the old rate, and 
the fining of Minnesota’s Attorney-Gen- 


He did, 
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eral for proceeding in defiance of the 
Federal court’s injunction against the 
new rate law in his State. In both in- 
stances the Federal judges were sustained 
and the rate laws involved were pro- 
nounced unconstitutional, upon the 
ground that the penalties provided for 
violation of them are so enormous that 
the companies are restrained and pre- 
vented from resorting to the courts for a 
test of the validity of the statutes, and 
thus are deprived of “the equal protec- 
tion of the-laws.” Eight Justices con- 
curred in this decision, and.only one, Jus- 
tice Harlan, opposed it. Obviously, the 
new rate law of Alabama and all other 
similar laws which State Legislatures 
have sought to make “injunction-proof”’ 
by: very severe penalties and in other 
ways are covered by this decision and 
will be annulled if brought before the Su- 
preme Court. The decision is very clear 
upon the point that Federal courts have 
jurisdiction in cases in which it is alleged 
that a State law is at variance with the 
Federal Constitution. 
’ os 
The Thomas ar, 
Thomas Car which has led the field 
Sails for Alaska .-ro<5 the North Amer- 
can continent in the international auto- 
mobile race from New York to Paris, 
arrived in San Francisco last week, and 
has now been shipped to Alaska. The 
car will reach Valdez on April 6th, and 
will strike inland to Fairbanks, expect- 
ing to go down the frozen surface of the 
Yukon River to Nome. In case of an 
early thaw the racer may be held up un- 
til the renewed cold weather in the fall. 
The Italian Zust is speeding thru lower 
California in a desperate attempt to 
reach San Francisco in time to express 
the car to Seattle and catch the same 
steamer as the Thomas. The third 
racer, the French DeDion, is crossing 
Nevada, and the fourth, the German 
Protos, is temporarily disabled in 
Wyoming with a broken shaft. This 
car is 1,487 miles from San Francisco. 
The leader reached. the coast on the 
forty-second day from New York, hav- 
ing covered 3,832 miles. The best day’s 
run was 332 miles and the poorest I1 
miles. It is declared by experts famil- 
iar with the topography that it will be 
impossible. for the «machines to make 











their way across Alaska. Secretary Taft 
has intrusted a letter of greeting ad- 
dressed to General Picquart, French 
Minister of War, for delivery by the 
Thomas car. He congratulates the 
French Republic on the termination of 
a great international event and the in- 
terest shown by all countries in the 
race. 

& 


The members of the Reichs- 
The Reichstag tag, finding that it was of 

no use to deliver their 
speeches unless they got into print, pre- 
vailed upon Herr Grodber to apologize for 
the insulting epithet which he applied to 
the reporters for laughing at the Centrist 
debater who said that negroes had im- 
mortal souls. The reporters thereupon 
called off their strike and returned to 
work. Chancellor von Biilow, in a brief 
review of international questions, said 
that the Algeciras convention in regard 
to Morocco was equally binding on all 
the signatory Powers. France had no 
occasion to reproach Germany for inter- 
preting this convention in a narrow sense 
and it was not the intention of Germany 
to do so in the future, but she should ex- 
pect France to carry out its terms in a 
peaceable and friendly spirit. In regard 
to the Tweedmouth letter about which 
the London Times made a _ sensational 
announcement, the Chancellor said: 

“We wish to live at peace and quiet with 
England. We therefore feel bitterly when a 
section of English publicists persistently talk of 
the German danger, altho the British fleet 
greatly outnumbers ours, and altho other coun- 
tries possess stronger fleets than ours and in- 
crease them with equal zeal. Notwithstanding 
this, public opinion in England is constantly 
fomented against Germany by a reckless, mali- 
cious polemic. We do not dispute England’s 
right to adopt the fleet standard she considers 
necessary. We ought not to be blamed for not 
wishing our naval constructions to be regarded 
as a challenge to England. If in connection 
with these statements we consider the Em- 
peror’s letter to Lord Tweedmouth, in which 
one gentleman speaks to another, and the fact 
that the Emperor prizes most highly the honor 
of his rank of Admiral in the British Navy, 
and that he is a great admirer of British edu- 
cation, the British Navy and the British people, 
then we obtain a perfectly correct idea of the 
tone and tendency of the contents of the letter.” 


Herr von Schon, the Foreign Secretary, 
declared that no idea existed of making 
the Baltic a closed sea, and that Russia 
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of the local population. 
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had made no proposal to alter the polit- 
ical status of the Aland Islands, bit: he 
intimated that a conference of the coun- 
tries concerned in the Baltic question 
might be convened at Berlin to arrange 
a new convention for the peaceful ad- 
justment of the questions involved. 
The new Associations bill as introduced 
by the Government made the use of the 
German language compulsory at all pub- 
lic assemblies with the exception of in- 
ternational congresses and election meet- 
ings. This met with strenuous opposi- 
tion by the radical supporters of the Gov- 
ernment, and a compromise has been ef- 
fected, according to which an exception 
is to be made in those districts where the 
indigenous inhabitants of non-German 
origin constitute more than 60 per cent. 
In such cases 
the use of their mother tongue is to be 
permitted at public meetings for the next 
twenty years, provided that three days’ 
notice of the meeting be given to the po- 
lice. The punitive expedition sent out 
against the band of rebellious Hottentots 
under Simon Copper in German South- 
west Africa was successful in dispersing 
them, but the Germans had to fall back 
on account of losses and the failure of 
water supply. The expedition consisted 
of 430 white men, with 700 camels and 
four machine guns. The loss in killed 
and wounded amounted to 31, including 
the commander, Colonel von Erckert. 


ot 


Chancellor von Bilow, in 
his speech in the Reichs- 
tag, said that the trouble 
in Macedonia was not due primarily to 
a strife between Christendom and Mo- 
hammedanism, but to the bitter struggle 
between the various Christian races. 
The Macedonian barbarities were out- 
rages on humanity and civilization, but 
to make the dissensions -between the 
Powers an occasion for European war 
would be intolerable. So far, he said, 
the efforts of the great Powers to ex- 
tinguish the conflagration had been ren- 
dered futile, because fresh fuel was con- 
tinually being thrown on the fire from 
the outside. In reply to the British 
proposals for Macedonian reforms the 
Russian Government has proposed an- 
other plan which it regards as more like- 
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ly to be accepted by the Sultan than the 
British one. Russia holds that it would 
be impossible to obtain: an agreement 
among the Powers for the appointment 
of a Governor-Gerieral of ‘Macedonia as 
proposed in the British note, but it is 
recommended that the Governor-Gen- 
eral, appointed as at present, be given a 
term of seven years, not to be dismissed 
without the consent of the Powers. Rus- 
sia is willing that the reforms ‘shall be 
undertaken by the representatives of the 
Powers iriterested instead of by Russia 
and Austria-Hungary alone as at pres- 
ent. The Russian scheme further pro- 
vides for an Inspector-General, who 
shall reorganize the gendarmerie and 
have a seat on the board controlling the 
finances, tho without a right to vote; 
that all superior European officers may 
be admitted into the Turkish civil ser- 
vice; that Turkey shall accept in their 
entirety the judiciary reforms recom- 
mended by the Powers; and that the 
gendarmerie be reorganized and in- 
creased and directed by European offi- 
cers. The late General De Giorgis, 
the Italian officer who first had charge 


of the gendarmerie in Macedonia, has 
been succeeded by Count di Robilant, 
who was one of the Italian representa- 
tives at the Hague Conference. 


st 


Durham White Stevens, foreign 
Korea adviser of the Korean Govern- 

ment, was fatally shot on the 
23d in San Francisco. The evening be- 
fore a committe of four Koreans had 
called upon him at his hotel and accused 
him of being an enemy of the Korean 
people and had beaten him. These 
Koreans, or others, attacked him at the 
ferry station as he was starting for 
Washington. One of them, I. O. 
Chaeng, struck him in the face and then 
shot him twice. He died on the 26th. 
Mr. Stevens was a graduate of Oberlin 
in 1871; studied law, was secretary of 
our Legation at Tokyo in 1883, and was 
appointed by Japan as secretary of the 
Japanese Legation at Washington. Af- 
terward he went to Japan and was in the 
diplomatic service of that country. In 
1904 was appointed foreign adviser of 
the Emperor of Korea. He had recent- 
ly been appointed counsellor to the staff 
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of Marquis Ito, Governor-General of 
Korea. The Koreans in San Fran- 
cisco attacked him because they held him 
responsible for the Japanese protectorate 
over Korea and for the alleged oppres- 
sion of the Korean people under Japan- 
ese rule. On the ship which brought 
Mr. Stevens to San Francisco there was 
also on board an appeal from what is 
called “The Righteous Army” of Korea, 
urging all Koreans in this country to 
work against Japan and Japanese influ- 
ence. The men who attacked Stevens 
were probably moved to some extent by 
this appeal. On account of the as- 
sassination of Mr. Stevens, Marquis Ito, 
Japanese Resident-General of Korea, has 
returned to Seoul. He says: 


“I regard the death of Mr. Stevens as a na- 
tional disaster and a personal loss. He was 
honest and fearless, with a well balanced mind, 
and I regarded him as a fine type of the Amer- 
ican. I am returning to Korea determined to 
pursue a policy whereunder I hope to restore 
that country to a condition whereby the mass 
of the people can live protected from extortion 
and corruption. I cannot immediately change 
conditions which have existed for centuries. 
but I can already see some light ahead. I shall 
miss Mr. Stevens, who was my fearless assist- 
ant during a recent period, when the difficulties 
of the situation were so tremendously in- 
creased by the agitation of the foreign and na- 
tive adherents of the old régime.” 


The Tokyo Club has started a fund for 
the erection of a monument to Mr. Ste- 
vens. The subscription list is headed by 
Marquis Inouye and Marquis Tsuzuki. 
The Korean and Japanese Governments 
are expected to appropriate $100,000 for 
the family of Mr. Stevens. General 
Okazaki, who has command of the Jap- 
anese forces in Korea, has supprest the 
Korean insurrection by a series of three 
swift attacks on the camps of the insur- 
gents, and is pursuing the scattered 
bands. The Korean Cabinet, offended 
by this use of Japanese troops, is urging 
the substitution of native conscripts and 
the dismissal of all Japanese officers ex- 
cept a few instructors. The bill intro- 
duced by Baron Katsura and past by the 
Japanese Diet for the colonization of 
Japanese in Korea has two objects—di- 
version of emigration from America and 
the introduction of a better class of emi- 
grants into Korea than the adventurers 
who followed the armies into the penin- 
sula, 
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OBERT MARION LA FOLLETTE 
R is the greatest democrat this 
country has produced since 
Abraham Lincoln. “Persistency,” “in- 
domitable will,” “bulldog tenacity” and 
many similar expressions have been used 
to describe that quality in Mr. La Fol- 
lette which makes him return to a po- 
litical contest, after an overwhelming 
defeat, with the same equanimity and 


Others will shortly follow, 


confidence he would be expected to show 


had he been successful. These expres- 
sions, however, do no more than hint at 
the element in his character they were 
intended to describe. It is simply his 
democracy, his faith in the justice of the 
final judgment of the people. This 
makes him persevere in whatever he un- 
dertakes politically with perfect confi- 
dence in ultimate success. Mr. La Fol- 
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lette is a lawyer, and, of course, long ago 
learned that a meritorious cause is often 
lost in the court of first instance, but that 
if the cause justifies it an appeal should 
be taken to a higher court, where a more 
adequate presentation and a more care- 
ful consideration is apt to produce a dif- 
ferent result. 

All Mr. La Follette’s political con- 
tests have meant simply the presentation 
to the people of a cause he believed in 
and advocated. If the decision was ad- 
verse he appealed—to the people ; he pre- 
sented his case a little better and se- 
cured a more careful consideration, 
usually with the desired result ; but if the 
necessity arose, he never hesitated to ap- 
peal again and again to the same tri- 
bunal, with absolute faith in the correct- 
ness of its final judgment. And this 
faith is fine. It is a principle of law 
that a judge who has heard and decided 
a case shall never thereafter on appeal 
take part in deciding the same case. The 
reason for this rule is that it is presumed 
that a judge who has once reached a 
conclusion on a. cause can never there- 
after decide it impartially. Mr, La. Fol- 


lette pays to the great mass of American © 


voters the compliment of believing ‘that, 
whatever views they may previously 
have entertained upon a question, they 
will, after the facts are fully presented, 
decide it correctly. ; 

The idea of giving the people good 
government is no part of Mr. La Fol- 
lette’s political philosophy. He aims at 
self-government. He is quite content if 
- he can help break down the intricate po- 
litical machinery which has been inter- 
posed between the people and their rep- 
resentatives. Alexander Hamilton, dis- 
cussing in “The Federalist” the duties of 
the Chief Executive, admitted that “the 
republican principle demands that the 
deliberate sense of the community should 
govern,” but, he added, this “does not 
require an unqualified complaisance to 
every sudden breeze of passion or to ev- 
ery transient impulse which the people 
may receive from the arts of men who 
flatter their prejudices to betray their 
interests.” Mr. La Follette seems not to 
apprehend much danger from a “sudden 
breeze of passion” or “transient impulse” 
on the part of the people of this country. 
He believes, if we may judge by his 


work in behalf of direct nominations, 
that the great danger lies in the possi- 
bility that the people will become weary 
in the ‘struggle for good government, 
because their will is so often thwarted 
and ignored, and in the end become in- 
different to that government in which 
they have so little real part. Mr. La 
Follette’s convictions in this respect are 
not the result of mere theories. He, as 
much as any man in public life, has suf- 
fered from the “sudden breeze of pas- 
sion” and transient impulse of the mass 
of voters. 

When he was thirty-five years of age 
he had already served six years in the 
House of Representatives. He had won 
for himself a place upon the great Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, and 
as a member thereof had written the 
agricultural schedules of the McKinley 
bill, which did more to popularize that 
measure with the mass of the people 
than any other feature of it. He was 
the youngest member ever appointed 
upon that great committee. He was rec- 
ognized as the leading orator in the 
House of Representatives and one of the 
most indefatigable workers on its com- 
mittees. While he had incurred the en- 
mity of political bosses in both parties, 
in his native State and out of it, since 
he had never asked for nor received their 
support, their opposition meant little. In 
that year, however, and while the can- 
didate of his party for a fourth time, 
nominated unanimously, he went down 
to defeat at the polls. It is true that it 
was the year of the Democratic land- 
slide, in which McKinley and hundreds 
of other Republicans suffered defeat. It 
is also true that the “interests” which 
Mr. La Follette had opposed in Congress 
worked for his defeat, and that he neg- 
lected his own campaign in order to 
speak in the districts of his Republican 
colleagues, both in and out of his State, 
believing them to be harder prest by 
their Democratic opponents than him- 
self ; but all of these conditions combined 
could not have overcome his popularity 
and effected his defeat had it not been 
for a sudden breeze of passion on the 
part of the people of Wisconsin. The 
“Bennett law” issue, as it is still called 
in Wisconsin, which many thousands of 
the Republican voters of the State be- 








lieved involved their personal and re- 
ligious liberty, revolutionized the parti- 
san politics of that State in a single day. 
It gave the State four years of Demo- 
cratic administration, and sent two Dem- 
ocrat United States Senators and eight 
Democrat members of the House of 
Representatives to Washington. Altho 
there can be no doubt that it appeared 
to Mr. La Follette at this time that his 
career had been cut short and his most 
cherished hopes and ambitions destroyed, 
without the slightest blame attaching to 
him, he bowed cheerfully to the verdict 
of the majority, and, without resent- 
ment and with unshaken confidence in 
the final judgment of the people, he re- 
turned to private life. He believed that 
if the people worked an injustice on ac- 
count of a “transient impulse” they 
would be equally quick to make repara- 
tion, and the subsequent events in his 
career go far to vindicate his opinion. 
As a corollary to Mr. La Follette’s 
unusual democracy, one other quality in 
his character must be appreciated in or- 
der to understand him and his work. He 
has the point of view of the man who 
works with his hands. No class-con- 
scious laborer has this point of view 
more distinctly than the senior United 
States Senator from Wisconsin. His in- 
heritance, certainly his environment and 
early training, did much to give him 
this point of view; his quick sympathy 
and innate desire for fair play did the 
rest. As a boy, upon a farm where all 
the work was done by the members of 
the family, Mr. La Follette learned the 
lesson of primitive life—that it is neces- 
sary to work in order to eat. A little 
later he worked in order that the other 
children of the family and himself might 
have the benefits of an education, and 
still later that his old mother might be 
provided with the comforts of life. And 
the work that he did, and the work that 
every one did whom he knew, was man- 
ual work. He had never heard of the 
idea of getting something for nothing, 
or that success meant profiting by an- 
other’s misfortune. When, somewhat 
later, Mr. La Follette became a student 
at the University of Wisconsin, the ne- 
cessity of doing manual work in order 
to maintain himself there and help sup- 
port the rest of the family was still 
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He carried his load 
easily, however. He won the highest 
oratorical honor that institution could 
bestow, and a little later, as its repre- 
sentative, he won the interstate oratorical 
contest. Soon after graduating from 
college he was admitted to the bar on 
examination, and shortly thereafter was 
elected district attorney for Dane 
County, in which Madison is located. 
The salary of that office, then $800 a 
year, was the first money he had made 
except by the labor of his hands. At the 
expiration of his first term as district 
attorney he was re-elected, being the only 
Republican on the ticket who was elect- 
ed. During his administration of this 
office one of the wings of the State Cap- 
itol at Madison, then in process of con- 
struction, fell, and it was the resource- 
fulness of the investigation into the 
causes of the fall, and the relentlessness 
of the prosecution, as conducted by the 
boy district attorney, that first pointed 
public attention to those qualities of the 
man which have won the confidence and 
respect of many and the fear and hatred 
of a few. 

Why has Mr. La Follette always kept 
his intensely democratic point of view 
and his sympathy with and understand- 
ing of the man who works with his 
hands? It is true he was born and edu- 
cated to that point of view, but the same 
is true of innumerable other men who 
in later life have not been noted for 
democratic principles. The answer must 
be found in the quality of the man. 
When he began the practice of law he 
did not seek the favor of powerful cor- 
porations. If corporate business came 
to him to do, he discharged his duty as 
attorney faithfully, but his sympathy 
with men made him the natural advocate 
of the individual as against mere cor- 
porate interests. When he entered pub- 
lic life he did’ not ask permission of the 
bosses of his party. He neither refused 
their aid nor courted their favor. He 
simply made common cause with the 
people, whom he knew and believed in, 
and who knew and believed in him. 
Thrice member of Congress, and three 
times elected Governor of his State, and 
today United States Senator, his point 
of view is exactly as democratic as it was 
when as a boy and young man he worked 


heavy upon him. 
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with his hands to support himself and 
help support the other members of the 
family. 

It would be interesting, if space per- 
mitted, to refer to Mr. La Follette’s 
record as district attorney, the notable 
cases successfully prosecuted, and the ef- 
ficiency of his administration of that of- 
fice; of his splendid work in Congress, 
his refusal of a Federal appointment by 
President McKinley, and his brilliant 
work as a lawyer at the bar. 

Mr. La Follette’s great work for better 
things in politics began in his native 
State fourteen years ago. The political 
conditions of Wisconsin at that time 
were neither better nor worse than those 
in many other States. It had for years 
been dominated by the great lumber in- 
terests and the railroads. In 1894 the 
younger and more progressive element 
of the Republican party brought forward 
as a candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for Governor the Hon. Nils P. 
Haugen. Mr. Haugen was the only Re- 
publican representative in Congress in 
the State who had kept his seat in spite 
of the Democratic landslide of 1890. Mr. 
La Follette, as a private in the ranks of 
his party, did what he could to secure 
Mr. Haugen’s nomination for Governor, 
and altho he did not succeed he displayed 
those qualities of masterful political lead- 
ership which from that day to this have 
made him the unquestioned leader of the 
progressive element of his party in his 
State. In 1896 the same element was 
again in the field disputing for mastery 
with the leaders of the old political ma- 
chine. In this campaign Mr. La Fol- 
lette was the recognized leader, as well 
as the candidate, of this wing of his 
party. The issues which finally became 
so clearly defined were, at this time, not 
fully understood. There was a good 


deal of mere instinct in both the leader 


and his followers. They wanted a clean- 
er, more efficient and economical admin- 
istration of the affairs of the State. 
Fortunately they couldn’t get that alone. 
The old caucus and convention system 
of nominating candidates was in force. 
Mr. La Follette had a majority of the 
delegates, but when the convention met 
in Milwaukee and balloted for Governor 
many of the delegates elected for him 
yoted against him, Enough of them 
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were “influenced” to vote contrary to the 
expressed will of the people who elected 
them to give a small majority to the op- 
posing candidate, and Mr. La Follette 
was defeated. The bosses of both parties 
held a jollification meeting, and drank to 
what they fatuously declared was the po- 
litical death of the disturber La Follette. 
He smiled and went home, and told the 
people how their delegates had betrayed 
them. One issue had been made clear 
in the politics of Wisconsin. The cau- 
cus and convention must go, and in its 
place must come a primary election law 
under which party candidates would be 
selected by direct vote of the people. 
Having carefully elaborated his argu- 
ment, Mr. La Follette, on the 22d day 
of February, 1897, in an address before 
the students of Chicago University, out- 
lined his plan for the abolition of the 
caucus convention and the substitution 
therefor of the direct vote by the Aus- 
tralian ballot. This address, widely pub- 
lished and. circulated in Wisconsin, was 
the opening gun of the campaign, which 
continued without cessation until the 
day, six years later, when, as Governor 
of Wisconsin, Mr. La Follette approved 
the most complete primary election law 
ever enacted by any State. 

In 1898 Mr. La Follette was again a 
candidate of the progressive wing of the 
party for the Governorship, and the his- 
tory of 1896 was repeated, except that 
the convention substantially adopted the 
La Follette platform, and in the legis- 
lation of the ensuing year gave some 
slight recognition to the principles he 
had advocated.. During these campaigns 
Mr. La Follette had spoken in almost 
every town and hamlet in the State. A 
sentiment had been built up so over- 
whelming that when, in 1900, he again 
appeared as the candidate of the progres- 
sive element of the party, the old ma- 
chine was able to make only the sem- 
blance of a fight, and he was almost 
unanimously nominated. And he was 
elected by the largest plurality ever 
given a Governor in the State. After 
the election, however, it was found that 
while the machine had promised to make 
no opposition to the reform program of 
the progressives it had quietly secured 
the election of enough members of the 
State Senate (one-half the members of 
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which held over from the previous elec- 
tion) to block effectually the passage of 
a primary election law and any of the 
other measures which the people had 
been promised and for which the party 
had declared in its platform. Here was 
a fine opportunity to compromise. The 
bosses of the old machine, “stalwarts,” 
they called themselves, were ready to 
concede such legislation as the “delib- 
erate sense” of the State would finally 
approve, but they would not permit the 
passage of such radical measures as the 
“transient impulse” of the people was 
demanding. Many of Mr. La Follette’s 
earnest supporters urged him to com- 
promise. The stalwarts would concede 
a primary election law if the radicals 
would break their promise respecting the 
taxation of corporations and particularly 
the railroads; or, failing this, they would 
permit an optional primary election law 
or one applying to county offices only. 
“It was the best they could get,” “a half- 
loaf is better than no bread,” “make 
haste slowly,” were some of the _plati- 


tudes brought forward in favor of the’ 


compromise. Self-interest was appealed 
to. How could Mr. La Follette face the 
people in another election and admit that 
he had failed? He smiled, and said that 
he thought that he would have less trou- 
ble in facing the people than the other 
fellows would. And the event proved 
that he was right. ' 
He knew that it was both dishonest 
and inexpedient to accept makeshift 
measures in place of the clear-cut pri- 
mary election and taxation laws which 
had been promised. He knew that any 
half-way measure would have all of the 
weaknesses and none of the strength 
that the complete measure would have. 
“Obstinate” he was called, and “tena- 
cious” and many other things, but here 
his fundamental democracy, his firm in- 
stinctive faith in the average voter came 
into open play. He believed that if he 
simply went to the people and told them 
why he had failed they would un- 
derstand and place the responsibility 
where it belonged. He rejected all of- 
fers of compromise, and stood absolute- 
ly for the fulfilment of the platform 
pledges. Little was accomplished at that 
session in the way of legislation, but 
much was accomplished in the way of 
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finding out who the men were that were 
obstructing the popular will. Mr. La 
Follette, in the campaign which fol- 
lowed, read the roll call showing how 
these men voted on the important meas- 
ures which had come before the Legis- 
lature, and the people did the rest. At 
the next election Mr. La Follette was 
not only re-elected Governor, but a 
Legislature was chosen a majority of 
which represented the people—the senti- 
ment of the State. 

At the opening of the session of this 
Legislature Mr. La Follette presented a 
message in which, elaborately and force- 
fully, he urged the claims of the people 
to the legislation which they had twice 
been promised. He was careful to im- 
press upon the Legislature the fact that, 
under the Constitution, the function of 
the Executive was merely to recommend 
legislation, not to enact it. But that mes- 
sage reviewed the history of the political 
struggle in the State up to that point, and 
indicated clearly the duty of the Legis- 
lature to the people. A primary election 
law was past, abolishing all caucuses and 
conventions, and providing for the nom- 
ination of all candidates by direct vote 
of the people. The law, so far as it could 
under the Constitution, included United 
States Senators, and required that they 
should be designated by a popular vote. 
It was thought proper to refer the law 
for final adoption to a referendum vote 
of the people, and accordingly at the 
succeeding spring election it was adopt- 
ed by a majority of over 50,000 votes. 

The Wisconsin primary election law in 
its operation has been very successful. 
Many of those who strongly opposed its 
passage, including former United States 
Senator John C. Spooner, have, since it 
has been in operation, strongly commend- 
ed it. Other remedial legislation was 
also past by this Legislature, including 
the long promised law taxing the rail- 
roads of the State on the actual value of 
their property, the same as private indi- 
viduals were taxed. The passage of this 
law was preceded by most careful investi- 
gation; it has been approved since by the 
courts, and it adds annually more than a 
million dollars to the revenues. 

But a new trouble arose. Mr. La Fol- 
lette and others who had carefully in- 
vestigated the question saw that the rail- 
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roads, by increasing their rates or by a 
mere change in classification (which 
would hardly be recognized as an in- 
crease), could shift the entire burden of 
the increased taxes upon the people of 
the State. The taxes would be increased, 
but so would the rates for railroad serv- 
ice, and, in the end, the people would 
pay as of old. 

The remedy which immediately sug- 
gested itself was to regulate railroad 
rates and forbid excessive charges. With 
all the force at his command Mr. La 
Follette urged the Legislature to adopt 
this course. In a special message on this 
subject, he said: 

“It is true the farmer, the small dealer and 
consumer cannot afford to appear here in per- 
son; that he cannot afford to hire some lobby 
agent to represent him and that he must de- 
pend upon his representatives in the Legisla- 
ture to guard and protect his interests. 

» Special interests and the agents of 
special interests may be conspicuous in the 
legislative committee room and in the legis- 
lative lobby. They orqgerty are heard here 
day after day. . « They appear to be the 


only ones concerned. Let us not be misled. 
Out in the State, back in your respective dis- 
tricts, are those who will not consent to pay 
higher rates upon everything which enters into 


their daily lives in order that a small number 
of favored individuals may rest secure in spe- 
cial privileges. Whether he works upon the 
farm, in the factory or in the railway service, 
every man in this State has come to know that 
he pays the freight when he houses and clothes 
and warms and feeds his family, and that ex- 
orbitant transportation charges falling upon 
each article of consumption in the aggregate 
becomes a burdensome tax upon every man 
who must take account of the rapidly increas- 
ing cost of living.” 

The efforts of the Executive, however, 
were unavailing. The railroads brought 
to Madison hundreds .of shippers who 
were, or believed they were, the “favored 
individuals” receiving “special privi- 
leges.” These shippers, added to the 
regular railroad lobby, gave that body 
the unusual appearance of really repre- 
senting some of the people of the State. 
The question was comparatively new, the 
members of the Legislature were not 
thoroly informed, they hesitated, and the 
measure was lost. 

The conduct of Mr. La Follette at this 
point, better than anything else in his 
career, shows his character. He knew 
that if the law regulating railroad rates 
was not past, the law increasing the taxes 
upon the railroads would be nugatory 
and soon repealed, and also that the re- 
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peal of the other reform laws would fol- 
low in due course. On the other hand, 
he knew that if the State was once able 
effectively to regulate railroad rates, 
reasonable rates, good service and eco- 
nomical management would be the result, 
the regulation of all other public service 
corporations would follow, and the evil 
power of the railroads and other corpora- 
tions in the politics of Wisconsin would 
be gone. 

If he ever hesitated as to his course 
no one knows it. With the adjournment 
of the Legislature and the final defeat of 
the rate regulation measure he an- 
nounced his candidacy for Governor for 
a third term, and went to the people prin- 
cipally upon the issue of railroad rate 
regulation. He was far too good a poli- 
tician not to know the difficulty of what 
he had undertaken. It was the custom 
of the State that a Governor should serve 
but two terms, and in all the history of 
the State there had been but one excep- 
tion. If he retired quietly from the Gov- 
ernorship at the end of his second term 
it was well understood that a United 
States Senatorship was awaiting him. He 
could point proudly to his record. In 
letter and in spirit every promise made 
to the people had been kept. He could 
escape the bitter and lasting enmity of 
the railroads and spare himself the pain 
of seeing some genuine friends turn 
away, themselves deceived by the charge 
that personal ambition led him to become 
for the third time a candidate for Gov- 
ernor. He saw that his defeat apparent- 
ly meant political death. He knew that 
he would have against him every great 
corporation, practically every individual 
of great wealth, the press of the State, 
and what was left of the old political ma- 
chine, reinforced by the newer Federal 
one. He knew also that the work and 
stress of such a contest would seriously 
endanger his health, which was already 
showing the effect of the strain to which 
he had subjected himself. Probably some 
men would have done what he did either 
from a strong sense of duty or a willing- 
ness to sacrifice themselves for a cause. 
It is doubtful whether Mr. La Follette 
was much moved by either of these ex- 
alted motives. Here again he was moved 
by his democratic faith. He believed 
that the people would understand the is- 
sue and support him. He confidently ex- 
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pected to win, not lose the fight. He saw 
no reason to ponder the consequences of 
defeat, because he confidently expected 
victory. The primary election law would 
not go into effect in time to be used, but 
he believed that, when the issue was pre- 
sented, the people would carry even the 
caucuses of the State upon the issue pre- 
sented and control the nominating con- 
vention. 

The weeks and months of the cam- 
paign that followed, preceding the State 
convention of 1904, are now a part of the 
best remembered political history of Wis- 
consin. The previous campaigns were 
’ play in comparison. The scars of that 
conflict can still be found in almost every 
community of the State. Suffice it to 
say that the convention assembled at 
Madison, Wis., in June, 1904; renomi- 
nated Mr. La Follette for a third term as 
Governor, and adopted a platform which, 
among other things, provided: 

“Justice to the people of this commonwealth 
demands that they pay no more than a reason- 
able charge for the transfer of passengers and 
freight within the State, and the Republican 
party pledges itself to enact and faithfully ad- 
minister the law creating a State Railway 
Commission, empowered to fix and enforce 
reasonable transportation charges, so far as the 
same may be subject to State control.” 

A minority of the convention bolted 
and pretended to organize another con- 
vention, the delegates of which were 
recognized by the National Republican 
Convention that met in Chicago soon 
after. The Supreme Court of the State, 
however, held the La Follette con- 
vention to have been regular. The bolt- 
ers nominated an opposition candidate 
for Governor, the Hon. Edward Sco- 
field, who had been twice Governor of 
the State. But at the election that fall 
this popular man polled 12,136 votes 
against 227,253 for Mr. La Follette. 
Truly the people understood. 

In the legislative session of 1905 the 
law regulating railroad rates and rail- 
road service was promptly past. One 
of the first acts of that body was to elect 
Mr. La Follette to the United States 
Senate, but he refused to accept until in 
the regular session of the Legislature, 
and a special session, subsequently call- 
ed, the laws promised were passed. He 
then resigned as Governor to take his 
position in the United States Senate, in 
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Most of the laws enacted upon the 
initiative of Mr. La Follette during the 
five years he was Governor may_be 
grouped under two heads—first, those 
designed to place the machinery of gov- 
ernment more directly in the hands of 
the whole people; second, those design- 
ed to protect the man whose chief as- 
set is his labor from the encroachment 
of organized capital. Under the first 
head should be placed the primary elec- 
tion law, the civil service law, the anti- 
lobby law, and the law referring to a 
referendum vote in cities the question of 
granting. franchises to public service 
corporations. Under the second head is 
naturally grouped the laws increasing 
the taxes on corporations, and particu- 
larly the railroads, and providing for a 
physical valuation of their properties; 
the laws regulating railroad rates and 
controlling the operation of all public 
service corporations; the labor legisla- 
tion, including the law relating to in- 
juries to employees; the child labor law; 
the law requiring. accidental injuries of 
employees to be reported; the establish- 
ment of employment offices in various 
cities, and the requirement that the em- 
ployers of factory labor provide decent - 
sanitary conditions for their employees. 

Thruout this legislation and all the 
rest that he has fathered run the two 
ideas which have dominated the public 
services of Mr. La Follette, namely, his 
desire to place the government as com- 
pletely as possible in the hands of the 
people, and his desire to protect the man 
whose principal asset is his labor. It is 
a remarkable fact, which testifies to the 
care with which all this legislation was 
enacted and the thoroness of the inves- 
tigation which preceded it, that not one 
of these laws has been held invalid by 
the courts. / Corporate interests are safer 
in Wisconsin today than ever before, and 
even the corporations are coming to rec- 
ognize this fact, particularly now when 
they are confronted by the prospect of 
more drastic and careless legislation in 
other States. / 

More important, however, than all the 
laws which have been past in the State 
of Wisconsin since Mr. La Follette be- 
gan his campaigns is the political inter- 
est and the civic spirit which have been 
aroused in the people of the State. All 
Mr. La Follette’s work in Wisconsin has 
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meant one thing—representative govern- 
ment for the people. The government of 
Wisconsin, like that of nearly all the 
States, and like the National Govern- 
ment, has not been in fact representative 
of the whole people. It had represented 
wealth, and not the man who produced 
the wealth. It had represented corporate 
interests as against the interests of indi- 
viduals. It was inevitable that the in- 
terests represented should have discrim- 
inated in legislation, in their own favor 
and against those not represented. To 
place all interests on an equality under 
the law, to place the machinery of gov- 
ernment directly in the hands of the whole 
people, and to arouse the civic spirit to 
keep it there—that is what Mr. La Fol- 
lette did in Wisconsin. And, as United 
States Senator, Mr. La Follette has 
shown the same qualities that he showed 
as Governor. Much to the surprise of 
those who knew him only thru the mis- 
representation of censored press re- 
ports, he has gone about his duties 


quietly, but in a way’ that gets results. 
Soon after he entered the Senate that 
body was engaged in the discussion of 


railroad rate regulation. Mr. La Fol- 
~ lette believed that his years of study of 
the question and his practical experience 
with it in Wisconsin qualified him to 
speak on it. It is a convention of the 
United States Senate that a new member 
must sit in silence for a considerable 
time, and not participate in the debates 
of that body. Mr. La Follette was sorry 
to violate the convention of the Senate, 
just as he was sorry to violate the cus- 
tom in Wisconsin which permitted a 
Governor only two terms. Neverthe- 
less he had something to say upon the 
rate bill, and he said it. The Senate be- 
gan by not listening. Noticing this, Mr. 
La Follette remarked that the people 
would listen if the Senators did not. And 
before he finished his speech the people 
of the country were listening, and so 
were most of the Senators. 

Since Mr. La Follette came to the 
United States Senate he has injected into 
national politics the proposition that a 
physical valuation of railroad property is 
necessary. There can be no intelligent 
regulation of railroad rates or railroad 
service without it. The idea has been 
received in some quarters with unex- 
pected favor, and there is evidence that 


it may be realized speedily. Whether he 
accomplishes his purpose this year or the 
year after, or at some subsequent time, 
does not give Mr. La Follette much con- 
cern. If he lives that question will be 
thoroly discussed and understood, and 
the people will be given a chance to vote 
on it. He believes he knows what the 
result will be. 

He has found that there are certain 
rules and conventions of the Senate that 
can be turned to account. That body 
has always been so small and select, and 
its members so certain to be right (or 
wrong, according to the point of view) 
on all important questions, that the rules 
allow great freedom of debate and per- 
mit a very small minority to force a roll 
call on any question. In the House of 
Representatives, on the other hand, 
where there are -always certain to be 
some aggressive members who really 
represent the people, it has been found 
necessary to adopt rules which practi- 
cally eliminate the individual and minor- 
ity from the work of legislation. But 
the Senate has apparently rested secure 
in the belief that such individuals would 
never find their way into that body, and 
has therefore not armed itself against 
such danger. Taking advantage of this 
situation, Mr. La _ Follette speedily 
adopted the plan of requiring the roll to 
be called and the vote of the members 
upon the questions in which the people 
were vitally concerned to be recorded. 
When he discusses these questions before 
the people on lecture tours, as he does 
between sessions of the Senate, he sim- 
ply reads the roll call. If the vote of the 
Senators is such as their constituents ap- 
prove, the Senators are very glad to have 
this done. If the votes of the Senators 
are wrong, Mr. La Follette reads them 
just the same, and leaves it to the peo- 
ple to decide what they will do about it. 

Mr. La Follette reached the Senate in 
time to prevent thouands of acres of val- 
uable coal and oil lands belonging to the 
Indians being taken away from them and 
past over to speculators and ultimate- 
ly to the trusts. Incidentally, also, he 
was instrumental in preventing the Gov- 
ernment’s disposing of thousands of acres 
of other similar land to the same inter- 
ests. He has initiated much legislation 
in the interests of labor. He stands 
firmly for a reduction of the tariff and 
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the regulation of the whole matter by a 
commission of experts in which all in- 
terests will be represented. He has taken 
an active part in the discussion of finan- 
cial measures, and strongly opposed the 
idea of making railroad bonds a basis for 
an issue of currency. 

If, however, this article has succeed- 
ed in its purpose of representing the 
character of the man and the ideas which 
influence his public acts, it is unneces- 
sary to go into details respecting his 
work. His friends and enemies alike 
know where he stands, and will stand, on 
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every question involving representative 
government. His friends undoubtedly 
expect to see him advanced from the 
Senatorship to the Presidency, and his 
opponents fear it. Mr. La Follette is 
perhaps the least concerned about this of 
any one. He knows that whether in of- 
ficial position or out of it the work he 
must do is precisely the same. He be- 
lieves it possible to realize Lincoln’s ideal 
democracy—‘“the government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people,” and to 
this end he is working. 


New York City. 


Parliament, Publications and Persons 
in England 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


been peculiarly marked by some 

parliamentary elections ending in 
the defeat of Liberal candidates and 
either in the re-election of anti-Minis- 
terial representatives or the election for 
the first time of candidates opposed to 
the principles of the Government. Of 
course, toa Ministry with so great a ma- 
jority the loss of a few votes could not 
in itself seem to be anything like a seri- 
ous calamity. But then, coming so sud- 
denly as it has done, it has sounded some- 
thing like a distant note of reaction. The 
immediate result has been to fill the Lib- 
eral party as with the forewarning of 
such an event and to animate the Con- 
servatives with exulting confidence in 
just such a prospect. 

The conditions, it must be said, are 
not now by any means such as they would 
have been if the omens had been made 
manifest at the opening of a Parliament 
some few years earlier. The alarm to 
the Liberals does not come now in any 
sense from that part of the House of 
Commons where the Irish members hold 
their seats. The Irish National party and 
the Irish people have on the whole full 
confidence in the Government and the 
party led by Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 


Tt course of the year thus far has 


nerman, from whom they have already 
received the most earnest assurances of 
effective measures for the promotion of 
Catholic education on fair terms, for the 
further improvement of the legislation 
on behalf of the Irish tenantry, and for 
the passing of some adequate measure 
destined to endow Ireland with the right 
of self-government at home. The Min- 
istry are therefore justly confident that 
in. any struggle between them and the 
Tory party they are to have the unflinch- 
ing support of Mr. Redmond and his fol- 
lowers. 

The danger now is understood to come 
altogether from the rapid growth of So- 
cialism in English cities and towns, from 
the fact that the open and avowed Social- 
ists have a proportion of representation 
in Parliament utterly unknown there a 
very short time ago, and that most of the 
working-class members, those who had 
been in the House for several years, are 
now identifying themselves with the So- 
cialist movement. Here we have at all 
events an entirely new state of things to 
encounter, and keen observers of the par- 
liamentary assembly are telling their 
friends that many men of influerice on the 
Tory side of the House are already be- 
ginning to give the Socialists an encour- 
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aging word or two every now and then 
and to act as if some parliamentary ad- 
vantage might be made out of them in 
the event of the Government being 
brought into embarrassment by any sud- 
den crisis. 

Outside the House indeed there are 
alarms of a still more serious character, 
for a large number of peaceful citizens 
have got into their minds something like 
an absolute terror of this open and 
avowed tendency toward Socialism on 
the part of those who represent the Eng- 
lish workingmen. 
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nounce themselves as representing the 
principles of Socialism. 

The Government, however, appears to 
be taking close account of all those still 
existing injustices to the working classes 
in town and country, and may be trusted 
to do its very best in order to establish 
a better condition of things for these mil- 
lions of toilers who hitherto have known 
little or nothing of British legislation but 
its disqualifying and repressive provi- 
sions. 

My Irish fellow-countrymen in the 

United States will 





So far as my own 
study of this liv- 
ing subject is con- 
cerned I may say 
that I am not by 
any means _ dis- 
posed to take an 
alarmist view of it. 
I have no serious 
fear that the class 
of English work- 
ingmen from 
whose ranks we 
have latterly had 


so many members 


sent into the 
House of Com- 
mons will be likely 
to show themselves 
in any sense the 
wild enemies of 
property and or- 
der. There are 
even yet many 
legislative injus- 
tices which bear 





_have seen with sat- 
isfaction before 
this article appears 
in print that an 
early day has been 
given by the Gov- 
ernment for the 
discussion of Mr. 
John Redmond’s 
motion, calling upon 
the House of Com- 
mons to affirm the 
principle of Home 
Rule for Ireland. 
Mr. Redmond has 
now for the first 
time during several 
years a_ thoroly 
united National 
party to support 
him. Mr. T. M. 
Healy, Mr. William 
O’Brien, and some 
other Home Rule 
members, who had 
recently held them- 








exclusively upon 
the workingman— 
injustices § which 
would in all probability be left for an 
almost indefinite time unremedied if 
some political organization were not cre- 
ated and maintained to direct espe- 
cial attention toward the social 
troubles which call for instant re- 
dress. But, be that as it may, 
it is certain that there is at present a 
widespread depression among some Lib- 
erals and a great alarm among others be- 
cause of the danger supposed to be 
threatened by the growing relations be- 
tween those whom we describe as the 
working members and those who an- 
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selves aloof from 
the party, and some 
of whom had fre- 
quently and severely criticised its policy, 
altho they could not oppose its principle, 
have now joined with the great majority 
of the party and openly proclaimed their 
change of attitude in the House of Com- 
mons. The expected debate, now close 
upon us, will therefore have something 
of a special historical interest, and will, I 
feel confident, draw from Mr. Birrell, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, an emphatic 
declaration of the Government’s un- 
changeable resolve to accede to Ireland’s 
national appeal. Mr. Birrell has indeed 
on many occasions made public declara- 
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tion of his Home Rule principles. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Prime 
Minister, has been a convinced Home 
Ruler for many years, and I know that 
Mr. Gladstone was in favor of Home 
Rule even before his illustrious father 
had come to recognize the justice of Ire- 
land’s national demand. That there are 
some members of the present Govern- 
ment who are but lukewarm in their sup- 
port of the demand is, I believe, quite cer- 
tain, but I do not suppose that any of 
these will make the coming debate on 
Mr. Redmond’s motion an occasion for 
giving expression to any qualifying or 
hesitating opinions on the subject. A 
measure for the concession of Home Rule 
to Ireland is not indeed likely to be 
brought forward in the present session. 
One excellent reason for the delay is that 
the Government will have to fight out the 
whole question between the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons on the 
subject of education before Home Rule 
can be dealt with, and I presume that full 
official explanations and assurances will 
be given during the course of the debate 
to be opened by Mr. Redmond. 

I have been much delighted of late by 
the reading of Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff’s two volumes just published and 
bearing the title of “Rambling Recollec- 
tions.” The title of the work is very ap- 
propriate, for Sir Henry has committed 
to pen and paper the varied memories of 
his most active diplomatic service here, 
there and everywhere thruout the whole 
civilized world just in the order of their 
coming back into his mind and without 
any attempt to subject them to any rigid 
process of symmetrical arrangement. 

Every one who knows Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff, and I have had many op- 
portunities of knowing him during a 
long extent of years, must know that he 
is a man endowed with the richest gifts 
of observation and humor, and can make 
his figures and his incidents live and 
move before the eyes of those who listen 
to him, and I may add that no one who 
comes into his company is likely to do 
anything but listen when once he begins 
to speak. The moment, therefore, that a 
reader opens these two volumes he is 
sure to chafe and grumble at any inter- 
ruption which compels him for the time 
to discontinue his study. Among Sir 
Henry’s other experiences was that of 
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several years as a member of the House 
of Commons, where, as many of my 
readers will remember, he formed one of 
the famous Fourth Party. Those who 
belonged to that very exclusive party—it 
held only four members—were Conserva- 
tives in their political principles, but they 
could not pledge themselves to all the 
doctrines of the Conservative leaders 
during those days, and they therefore sat 
together in the House of Commons and 
spoke and voted according to their com- 
mon principles and inclinations. The 
members of the party were the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Sir John Gorst and Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff. 

It was in the House of Commons, of 
which I was then a member that I first 
made the acquaintance of Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, and that acquaintance- 
ship has, I am glad to say, been kept up 
ever since, altho there are sometimes very 
long intervals during which we never 
meet, as neither of us now pursues a par- 
liamentary career. I may say, however, 
in perfect sincerity, that even if I had 
never known anything personally of the 
author of these two volumes I could not 
have read them without the most genuine 
delight in their contents and without feel- 
ing an irrepressible desire to commend 
the reading of them to all over whom I 
could have any powers of persuasion. I 
may add that these volumes are published 
by Messrs. Macmillan, of London. 

I have just heard, and heard with deep 
regret, the news of the death of Sir 
James Knowles, the founder, proprietor 
and principal editor of that most impor- 
tant monthly review which was first 
named The Nineteenth Century, and 
when that period of time came to its 
close was designated The Nineteenth 
Century and After. The review had 
held from its opening down to the pres- 
ent day its place on the highest level of 
English periodical literature, and has 
ever, I feel sure, been quite as highly es- 
teemed in the United States as in Europe. 
The old-time quarterly reviews may be 
said to have long since past out of the 
orbit of modern science, literature and 
politics, and The Nineteenth Century, 
The Contemporary Review and The 
Fortnightly Review, this latter estab- 
lished and for a long time edited by Mr. 
John Morley, were called into being in 
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order to supply the intellectual require- 
ments of the newer day. I had the honor 
of knowing Sir James Knowles for many 
years and used to meet him often in Lon- 
don, and I always regarded him as one 
of the living forces of intellectual ex- 
pansion in these countries and, indeed, in 
all countries where men and women love 
to read and think. Sir James at the time 
when I knew him was very much to be 
met in London society, and especially in 
the homes of eminent statesmen on either 
side of political life, and I often thought 
that he frequented West End dining- 
rooms and drawing-rooms rather as an 
observer and a student than for any mere 
personal enjoyment. I have no doubt 
that he must have signed the address 
which was presented to the great literary 
leader, George Meredith, on the attain- 
ment of his eightieth birthday. The ad- 
dress had been in preparation for some 
time and was signed by a multitude of 
admirers. It was presented to the great 
novelist at his residence near London 
only a day or two before Sir James 
Knowles’s death, but I feel no doubt that 
Knowles must have sent his signature to 
that tribute of admiration long before the 
coming of the birthday. Sir James was 
some years younger than Meredith, and 
it shows as a strange and melancholy 
coincidence that the friend who had 
signed the birthday tribute of admiration, 
the friend who was younger in actual 
years, should have died within a day or 
two after its presentation. I may say 
that I knew George Meredith during 
many years and have published my recol- 
lections of him in the volumes which I 
described as my “Reminiscences.” He 
has come at last into the fulness of his 
fame, having, during his early years and, 
indeed, thru some of the years when his 
genius soared along its highest level, 
been neglected or ignored or possibly un- 
discovered by the great majority of 
English novel readers. Men like Sir 
James Knowles understood and appre- 
ciated him from the very opening of his 
career, and it is some comfort to feel well 
assured that such are the men by whom 
Meredith would have desired to be recog- 
nized in his reality. It is, indeed, an 
event in the literary history of England 
when the same week encloses the national 
tribute to the genius of George Meredith 
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and the passing from life of the founder 
of The Nineteenth Century. 

A book which I have only just read— 
tho it was published in the autumn sea- 
son and I had heard much about it—is 
“The Ghosts of Piccadilly,” by Mr. G. 
S. Street, the well known novelist and 
essayist. It is published by Archibald 
Constable & Co. and is illustrated by 
many portraits of those of whom Mr. 
Street writes. I have read Mr. Street’s 
book with intense pleasure. The 
“ghosts” are, of course, those of the great 
people and the well-known people who 
have lived or stayed in Piccadilly from 
its beginning until last century, from 
Lord Clarendon to Lord Palmerston, and 
including among others Charles James 
Fox, Scott, Byron, Wellington, Macau- 
lay. Nothing can be more delightful 
than a book of this kind when written by 
the right author. Mr. Street’s book is 
enchanting, written with great knowl- 
edge of the time, with sympathy and 
with charm of style. One’s only regret 
is that it is not longer, but fortunately it 
is a book one can read often and with, I 
am sure, increased pleasure. If it were 
not for this the reader would feel more 
regret than the author does in saying 
goodby. 

In “The Blue Lagoon,” which was 
published a short while ago by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin and has already had a 
great success here, Mr. de Vere Stac- 
poole shows the same imaginative faculty 
and the same sense of beauty which be- 
longed to “The Crimson Azaleas.” The 
story is of two children—a boy and a 
girl, cousins—who, wrecked in the Paci- 
fic, drift about for some time in a small 
boat with an old sailor, and land, after 
many exciting adventures, on one of the 
small and uninhabited islands in that re- 
gion. The adventures are wonderfully 
told, but “The Blue Lagoon” is much 
more than a story of adventure; the de- 
scriptions of the Pacific, of the island, 
and of the life there are extremely beau- 
tiful. The story itself, besides the adven- 
tures, is most interesting as a psychologi- 
cal study, but I will not tell anything of 
it, as it might diminish—tho it could not 
spoil—the reader’s pleasure. Paddy But- 
ton, the old sailor who saves the children, 
is delightful and is certainly one of the 
best drawn Irishmen in fiction, 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 








To One. Who Never Got to Rome 


(Edmund Clarence Stedman) 
BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


On his long-deferred and only trip to Italy, Stedman entered the country from the 
north for what proved to be a very brief sojourn, for soon after reaching Venice he was 
suddenly obliged to return to America. It remained his cherished wish to see the Eternal 
City, and the Roman Committee of the Keats-Shelley Memorial long hoped that he might be 
present at the proposed dedication of the Keats House, contemplated for the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, 1908. He died five weeks before that day, when the lines which follow were written. 
As the active and devoted chairman of the American Committee, he took a leading part in 
this project. Probably his last words written for publication on a literary topic were in praise 
of the two poets, including a transcription from “Ariel,” his ode on Shelley. 


You who were once bereft of Rome 
With but the Apennines between, 
And went no more beyond the foam, 
But loved your Italy at home 
As others loved her seen: 


You knew each old imperial shaft 
With sculpture laureled to the blue; 
Where martyr bled and tyrant laughed; 
Where Horace his Falernian quaffed, 
And where the vintage grew. 


The Forum’s half-unopened book 

You would have pondered well and long— 
And loved St. Peter’s misty look, 
With vesper chantings in some nook 

Of far-receding song. 


Oft had you caught the silver gleams 
Of Roman fountains. To your art 
They add no music. Trevi teems 
With not more free or bounteous streams 
Than did your generous heart. 


I hoped that this Muse-hallowed day 

Might find your yearning dream come true; 
That you might see the moonlight play 
On ilex and on palace gray 

As ’t were alone for you; 


That your white age might disappear 
Within the whiteness of the night, 

While the late strollers, catching ear 

Of your young joy, would halt and cheer 
At such a happy wight; 





That you—whose toil was never done— 
Physicianed by the Land of Rest, 
Might, like a beggar in the sun, 
Watch idly the green lizard run 
From out his stony nest; 


That you, from that high parapet 

That crowns the graceful Spanish Stairs 
(Whose cadence, as to music set, 
Moving like measured minuet, 

Would charm your new-world cares), 


Might see the shrine you helped to save; 
And yonder blest of cypresses, 
That proud above your poets wave. 
Warder of all our song, you gave 
What loyalty to these! 


The path to Adonais’s bed, 

That pilgrim feet will ever wear, 
Who could than you more fitly tread? 
Or with more right from Ariel dead 

The dark acanthus bear? 


Alas! your footstep could not keep 

Your fond hope’s rendezvous, brave soul! 
Yet, if our last thoughts ere we sleep 
Be couriers across the deep 

To greet us at the goal, 


Who knows but now, aloof from ills, 
The heavenly vision that you see— 

The towers on the sapphire hills, 

The song, the golden light—fulfils 

Your dream of Italy! 

New York Ciry. 


The Late Duke of Devonshire 


Tue Right Hon. Spencer Compton Cavendish, the eighth Duke of Devonshire, whose death at Cannes 


took place on March 24th, was born on July 23d, 1833. He was graduated at Trinity, Cambridge, in 1851. Two 
years after leaving the university he accompanied Earl Granville on a special mission to Russia. He was 
elected to the House of Commons shortly after his return to England. He acquired intimate knowledge of 
parliamentary business and in March, 1863, toward the close of Lord Palmerston’s second administration, he 
was made a civil lord of the Admiralty. In April of the same year he became Under Secretary of War. He 
served as Secretary of State for War under Earl Russell, who succeeded Lord Palmerston in 1865. Under 
Mr. Gladstone he found a place in the Cabinet as Postmaster-General. In 1871 he became Chief Secretary" 
for Ireland. He was subsequently Secretary of State for India and in 1882 went back to the War Office. In 
1892 he became Chancellor of Cambridge University. He married at the age of sixty. The Duke of Devon- 
shire was one of the three richest peers in Great Britain. He owned nearly 200,000 acres in eleven counties 
in England and in three counties in Ireland. His rent roll has leen estimated at nearly $1,000,000. His prin- 
cipal country estate was Chatsworth, in Chesterfield, which is one of the most gorgeous palaces jn Ergland. 
Its gardens are world famous, 
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Tt former abundance and wide 





distribution of the wild turkey 

plainly indicates to those who un- 
derstand game preserving that this mag- 
nificent game bird, the largest and best 
pheasant in the world, can not only be 
saved from extinction, which is most im- 
minent, but that it soon can be made plen- 
tiful and cheap in the markets, even in 
States where it has become extinct. Any 
farmer who owns a large woodland, or 
many small ones, where mast is plentiful, 
easily can stock his farm with wild 
turkeys, and the birds will remain in or 
near the covers where they are turned 
down provided trespassers are excluded, 
all vermin (including roving dogs and 
cats) is destroyed and the place is made 
attractive as well as safe. 

The wild turkey formerly was abund- 
ant from New England to Mexico and as 
far West as the eastern limits of the 
great plains, where, Nuttall tells us, the 
feathers of the wings, used as arrow 
plumes, were bartered by the Eastern In- 
dians and those of the plains. In early 
Colonial days the turkeys were abundant, 
“coming about the homes of the settlers 
in large flocks.” It is hard to realize that 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury turkeys were so abundant ; “they sold 
for 6 cents apiece, tho the largest ones, 
weighing from 25 to 30 pounds, some- 
times brought a quarter of a dollar.”* 
Audubon, Wilson and other ornitholo- 
gists tell us of the former great abund- 
ance of these birds. Irving, in his “Tour 
on the Prairies,” mentions large flocks of 
turkeys which were shot near and even 
in the camps. Cody, better known as 





*Dr. Judd in Bulletin U. S. Dept. Agriculture. 


How to Save the Wild 
Turkey 


BY DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


{This is the fifth article by the author of “Our Feath- 
ered Game,” in his series of how to prevent the extinction 
of American game. Already these articles have com- 
manded wide attention, for they call for a radical re- 
versal of our game protective policy. This article will be 
followed by others. The illustrations accompanying this 
A.  rticle are from paintings by the author.—Epiror.] 
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“Buffalo Bill,” has described a turkey 
hunt which resulted in the killing of a 
tremendous number of birds with all 
sorts of weapons. 

Like other game birds, the turkeys 
brought better prices as they diminished, 
and the incentive to destroy them was 
increased. A live wild turkey now is 
worth $25, and, if 1 remember rightly, 
a gentleman who always endeavors to 
have one of these birds for his Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner has paid as much as $25 for 
a dead bird. The turkey has become so 
scarce that every one who has a chance 
to kill one makes the most of it, and un- 
less these birds are properly looked after 
by those who find it profitable to do so 
they surely soon will become extinct. 
The turkeys already are extinct in New 
England and thruout the greater part of 
their former range, and since vermin is 
everywhere over-abundant when com- 
pared with the game and a large number 
of birds is always necessary for their 
preservation the turkeys cannot be saved 
by game laws, even tho they prohibit 
shooting at all times. 

There is no bird, excepting the heath 
hen, that calls for more immediate atten- 
tion from those interested in preserving 
our game. If they would save this mag- 
nificent food bird from extinction they 
must act quickly or it will forever be too 
late. 

The salvation of the wild turkey is far 
more important than the salvation of the 
bison, about which much has been writ- 
ten recently. The turkeys will thrive, as 
we have observed, on the farms where 
there are woodlands, if they are protect- 
ed ; they are splendid food birds—far bet- 
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ter than poultry—and feed largely on 
mast, which is now wasted. The beef 
cattle, which have taken the place of the 
bison, supply the markets with better 
meat than “buffalo humps,” and, altho I 
have killed many buffalo, I never regard- 
ed buffalo shooting as very good sport. 
The turkeys, however, may be made to 
furnish excellent sport, and the turkey 
crop may be made to yield millions of 
dollars:annually if the birds are properly 
handled. 

Many laws protecting these birds have 
been enacted in all of the States where 
they still survive, but the turkeys con- 
tinue to dimin- 
ish and we have 
here _ incontro- 
vertible proof 
of the failure 
of our legal sys- 
tem to save a 
valuable game 
bird from ex- 
tinction. One 
reason is that 
here, as_ else- 
where, the laws 
are unexecuted 


in the woods. 
As Dr. Judd 
says: ‘“So-call- 


ed sportsmen go 
out in the late 
summer ostensi- 
bly to shoot 
squirrels, but 
really to pot 
turkeys on the 





roost.” Tur- Sy. ngage. / 


keys also are 
easily _ trapped 
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and forbidding the use of traps. I have 
seen a wild turkey shot out of season by 
a man who was perfectly familiar with 
the game laws, and who, under ordinary 
circumstances, respected them. We were 
shooting woodcock in the summer and 
the wild turkey flushed before the point- 
ing dogs. . The loud whir of wings often 
causes those who know the laws to mo- 
mentarily forget them, as my friend did 
in the Indiana woods. 

The fact that the wild turkeys have 
been easily domesticated ever since the 
start made by the Aztecs, and the fact 
that they belong to the pheasant family, 
prove they may 
be as easily han- 
dled on the 
game preserve 
as the -pheas- 
ants are. The 
true pheasants 
have been rear- 
ed by the thou- 
sands, not only 
on the English 
preserves, but 
on many pre- 
serves in Amer- 
ica. 
Now that wild 
turkeys are 
worth $25 each, 
no more profita- 
table crop can 
be reared. Wild 
birds are cheap- 
er to rear than 
tame _ ones, since 
the mast is their 
principal diet. 

Tame animals 
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in pens made of 
fence rails, into 
which they are 
tolled by grain, and many = are 
shot by gunners in ambush, who 
are skilful in imitating the call note 
of the hen in the spring. There are few 
country boys who would overlook a 
chance to pot a wild turkey at any sea- 
son, “law or no law,” as I heard one of 
their elders say, and many of the parents 
would not hesitate to shoot a wild turkey 
on sight. Some, no doubt, are entirely 
ignorant of the laws protecting the 
turkeys at all times or at certain seasons, 


THE GOBBLER. 


running wild 
often return to 
a wild. sstate, 
like the horse on the plains and 
the camel in Arizona.* There is 
a record of some domestic chickens 
(which were hatched under a _ part- 
ridge and permitted to follow her about) 
assuming the habits of their foster- 
mother, hiding in the grass, etc. I have 
long entertained the opinion that the 
tame bronze turkey, which closely resem- 
bles his wild ancestors, might be made 


*The camel was introduced by the Government and 
used as a pack animal on the desert. 








HOW TO SAVE THE WILD TURKEY 


wild again if permitted to run in the 
woods, and that a desirable wild bird for 
shooting on the preserves might be pro- 
duced by crossing these birds with wild 


gobblers. Dr. Kalbfuss, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, I 
learned recently, has the same opinion. 
He says: 

“I have determined to trap certain wild tur- 
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keys in the spring and release them in territory 
well adapted to their prosperity, and where, a 
few years ago, this game was found -in<con- 
siderable numbers, but where at this time, be- 
cause of the lack of adequate protection, it has 
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become extinct. Some of the male birds thus 
secured I desire to retain in captivity with 
certain females of a species found near Hope- 
well, in Bedford County. The birds of this 
species at this time appear to be about one half 
wild and are reported to be capable of foraging 
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for themselves even during the severe winter 
weather, and, I believe, with the addition of 
the wild blood thus introduced, will make 
typical wild turkeys, able to care for themselves 
anywhere at any time.” 

It is certain that these birds will be 
delicious for the table, since they will ob- 
tain much natural food and will, there- 
fore, have the flavor of the true wild 
turkeys. If the birds fly well they will 
make excellent birds for the preserve and 
will command big prices in the markets 
until they become plentiful, when they 
should be sold for much less than tame 
turkeys are today. Like the true wild 
birds, they will be free from the diseases 
which often make the rearing of tame 
turkeys unprofitable. The experiment is 
interesting and I hope it will not be long 
before we see the “Kalbfuss turkey” 
abundant and cheap in the markets, and 
that the birds may first serve a good pur- 
pose in the woods. While there is every 
reason to believe these birds will do well 
on preserves or on protected farms, they 
will not last long on unprotected ground. 

The methods of hand-rearing pheas- 
ants may be used in handling turkeys, 


tame turkeys being used as foster-moth- 
ers instead of the barnyard hens; or the 
turkeys may be bred wild in protected 
woodlands. They will, no doubt, increase 
rapidly in a wild state, provided the 
breeding grounds are made safe and at- 
tractive, since they are prolific and form- 
erly were very plentiful when there was 
no shooting, notwithstanding the checks 
of vermin and climate. 

To rear turkeys-successfully in a wild 
state it is necessary, as we have ob- 
served, that the woods be made safe and 
attractive. Altho they are usually found 
in large woods I believe they will do well 
in a number of smaller woods, provided 
they be connected with hedges or strips 
of cover, so that the birds can travel 
from one wood to another. Like all of 
the other birds, they will stray in search 
of food, water, grit or dusting places. 
They prefer woods containing oak, beech 
and chestnut trees, since they are very 
fond of the acorns and nuts. In the 
South the pecan nut is a staple food. 
Wild turkeys are also fond of grasshop- 
pers, crickets, locusts and other insects, 
and spend much time chasing them in the 
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open fields and in grass-grown wood- 
land glades just as the tame birds do. 
Turkeys often resort to swamps in the 
woods, and seem to regard the swamps 
as especially safe, frequently roosting in 
trees standing in the water. Like the 
ruffed grouse, they are often found in 
berry patches on the mountains. They 
are fond of fruit of all sorts, wild 
grapes, cherries, apples and berries, in- 
cluding the strawberries, gooseberries, 
blackberries, huckleberries and all of the 
other berries eaten by the wood grouse. 
Altho the turkeys are not migratory 
and are usually found feeding on the same 
ground day after day, they will move 
when the food supply gives out, usually 
to places where acorns are abundant. 
Nuttall says the turkey “is. not migra- 
tory, but from the necessity of wander- 
ing after food.” Plenty of acorns, chest- 
nuts and beech nuts will hold the turkeys 
and prevent their wandering, provided, 
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of course, there be water and grit, 
crushed shells and gravel. They are very 
fond of corn and wheat, and may be 
drawn to any part of the preserve by 
feeding them with grain. Corn is used 
by the trappers to lure the turkeys to 
their traps, and they have been known 
to follow the scattered grain for long 
distances. A stream of water or ponds 
bordered with rushes and sedge are at- 
tractive to the turkeys, and may also 
hold many wild fowl if the ducks are 
reared on the preserve. Turkeys, ruffed 
grouse, partridges or quails and wild 
ducks may, all be shot on the same 
ground, on a well-ordered preserve, and 
the annual rental of such a place may be 
made larger than the present value of 
the land. 

There should be a wooded tract near 
the center of the preserve, where the 
cover of all sorts (including saplings, 
brush, briars and vines) is dense and dif- 


TURKEYS ROOSTING. 
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ficult and where the birds can find a safe 
refuge and an abundance of food. When 
the shooting season is open, the birds 
flushed on other parts of the preserve 
which escape the guns will fly to this 
refuge, and they may occasionally be 
driven out of it {without shooting), so 
that they will afford sport on other parts 
of the preserve. It is as important that 
the turkeys should have a safe woodland 
refuge as it is for the ducks on a duck 
preserve to have a safe pond or lake. It 
is absolutely necessary that a game- 
keeper should be on the ground to pro- 
tect them. 

Foxes, hawks, owls, crows and other 
enemies of the ruffed grouse destroy 
both the turkeys and their eggs, and to 
insure success all vermin should be ex- 
terminated before the turkeys are turned 
down. The crow is one of the worst 
enemies of turkeys. Dr. Kalbfuss says: 

“I was told a story in Bedford County, Pa., 
some two or three years ago, of a single crow 
taking every egg laid by a wild turkey. My in- 
formant said he had frequently seen the crow 
toll the wild turkey away from the nest by ag- 
gravating her, and then fly over her head and 
snatch the egg.” 

This is the method used by the crow 
when robbing the nests of pheasants and 
other game birds, and many eggs are 
thus destroyed. 

It is best to keep the turkeys in con- 
finement for some time before they are 
liberated, and even to partly domesticate 
them, and the best time to turn them 
down is late in the spring. 

Many gamekeepers regard the tur- 
keys as too wild and shy and even mi- 
gratory to be held even on large places, 
but in this they are wrong; there can be 
no doubt that food and protection (not 
the legal kind, but the gamekeeper’s 
kind) will not only cause the birds to re- 
main on the place, but even to become 
tame. There is, in fact, a danger that 
they may become too tame for sport. 
Naturally the turkey is a most unsus- 
picious bird, and those who have seen 
him before he was persecuted have de- 
scribed him as so tame and simple as to 
appear stupid. 

The following account of an experi- 
ment made with the wild turkey in Eng- 
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land proves not only that he can be held 
on the preserve, but that there is danger, 
as we have said, of his becoming too 
tame for sport: 


“Some thirty or more years ago all the shoot- 
ing world became imprest with an idea that 
the American wild turkey would make a splen- 
did addition to our native game birds, and 
there arose a big demand for imported eggs. 
Our only experience of these birds was upon 
an estate in Oxfordshire, where about fifty 
were reared and turned into covert with the 
pheasants. They thrived splendidly and proved 
not in the least difficult to rear from start to 
finish, their only regrettable tendency later 
being to resort to the stubbles where the do- 
mestic variety were feeding. However, they 
finally took to the coverts and remained there. 
When the shooting day arrived they were 
found perched on the top of the tallest tree in 
the wood, utterly refusing to be dislodged by 
anything the keepers might do beneath with the 
hope of inducing them to take flight. They 
even saw one of their own number brought 
down with a gun, and still refused to move. 

“At the end a small boy was directed to 
scale the tree and frighten them off, and he 
started on his errand, for it was well known 
that the turkeys could fly if they liked. When 
the boy nearly reached them the gobblers of 
the party displayed such aggressive tendencies 
at their own domain being invaded, and made 
such a tremendous noise, that he retired precip- 
itately, and the birds were left in peace. The tur- 
keys proved utterly worthless from a sporting 
point of view, and their appetite for food was 
enormous, one turkey costing as much for feed- 
ing as a dozen pheasants. Inthe end the major- 
ity fell victims to foxes long before the shooting 
season closed, and those left were stolen by 
Reynard from their nests directly they com- 
menced to sit. A turkey is so large a bird that 
it could hardly escape the notice of a passing 
fox, and had the birds proved a success for 
sport they could never have been relied upon to 
increase naturally where foxes or dogs were 
allowed to prowl.” 


The gamekeeper who had charge of 
these turkeys was too solicitous, evident- 
ly, about his new game, and overfed it 
probably from its infancy. The pheasant 
is a good eater, and a turkey which re- 
ceived enough food for a dozen pheas- 
ants, if it did not die from overfeeding, 
would naturally become tame when asso- 
ciating with tame birds onthe stubble. 

The foxes doa great deal of damage 
to the birds on preserves in fox-hunting 
neighborhoods, and the foxes and _ all 
other vermin should be exterminated, in 
places where wild turkeys are to be pre- 
served, before the birds are liberated. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 








for dispatching the fleet to the Pa- 

cific, it was silly to send it there. If 
there was such reason, it is silly to bring 
it immediately back. This should not be 
lost sight of in the jubilations incident 
to the arrival of the ships in Magdalena 
Bay. 

Some other things are also worth 
thinking about. The ships have steamed 
leisurely from port to port, now and then 
changing formation. They have found 
their coal, transported in hired foreign 
colliers, waiting for them; also their 
abundant supplies. ~ That this coal and 
these supplies should have been on hand 
promptly and surely is extremely cred- 
itable, not to the fleet, but to the 
Bureau of Equipment of the Navy De- 
partment. But if the cruise had been at- 
tempted in war time, foreign coal ships 
could not have been obtained. Nor 
could we have sent the fuel in our own 
vessels, because we have only eight col- 
liers, where we ought to have at least 
forty. And, in any event, sending coal 
over long distances to one’s battleships 
is a risky business, because the enemy 
will always have plenty of fast cruisers 
whose aim it is to catch our coal vessels 
and appropriate their cargoes; and this 
not merely because such cargoes are just 
as valuable to the enemy as to ourselves, 
but because without fuel battleships 
cannot get anywhere, and become mere- 
ly obstructions to navigation. 

Then there is another difficulty: the 
ammunition supply. The magazines of 
our ships are small, the rate of fire of the 
guns is high (it has frequently been 
pointed out that at present speed a bat- 
tleship in action can use up her ammuni- 
tion in about half an hour), and there- 
fore there must be some means for am- 
munition renewal. We have not got any 


|" there was no good military reason 


means approaching adequacy, and it is 
rather a problem how we are to get it. 
The Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 
says, in his last report, that during such 
a long cruise “the means of communica- 
tion, so far as ammunition and explosives 
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are concerned, will be peculiarly diffi- 
cult,” and that he has been “greatly em- 
barrassed under the comparatively lim- 
ited demands of the last few years in 
keeping up the supply of ammunition in 
the Pacific.” The only remedy he seems 
able to propose is two ammunition ships, 
or “floating naval magazines,” one in 
each ocean, to accompany or follow the 
fleet. These vessels also would be of en- 
trancing interest to the enemy; and if 
they were intercepted the fighting value 
of the fleet would be even more prob- 
lematical than if its coal supply were cut 
off. A hostile person with a big revolver 
is a formidable object, but when all his 
cartridges are in the pockets of a small 
boy, who can be waylaid and relieved of 
them, he no longer seriously frights the 
souls of fearful adversaries. Twelve- 
inch guns without powder are about as 
dangerous as twelve-inch telescopes. 

hatever the value of ammunition 
ships may be, we have not got them any 
more than we have enough colliers, so it 
is quite safe to say that had we been at 
war the voyage of the fleet around Cape 
Horn would not have been attempted ; 
and hence self-felicitation on the theory 
that the journey has been accomplished 
under anything like war conditions is al- 
together wide of the mark. 

That no ships have broken down, that 
there have been no troublesome acci- 
dents, that the fleet formation has been 
accurately maintained, that the cruise 
has been completed ahead of the schedule 
time, that every vessel came into Mag- 
dalena Bay ready for any service is 
something to be proud of. But all this 
depended on the sea-going personnel— 
and that personnel of the navy has never 
yet failed in any task assigned to it. It 
is always efficient, never has been other- 
wise, and did its work just as well and 
just as thoroly years ago, when it had 
nothing but miserable wooden tubs to 
navigate, as it does now with the steel 
battleships. Nobody supposed that its 
late achievement would be otherwise than 
well done; but that is a very different 
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thing from concluding that a condition 
of preparedness for war work now fully 
exists in the fleet. 

It does not; nor can it exist until the 
fleet has had, and keeps on having, full 
and thoro practice in battle maneuvers. 
And these have been disgracefully neg- 
lected, despite the fact that England, 
France, Germany, Japan and Italy have 
been and are steadily at them. Battle 
maneuvers are not cut and dried drills, 
but the practical working out of prob- 
lems involving unknown factors by 
squadron pitted against squadron under 
battle conditions and under the strict 
scrutiny of impartial umpires. Rear- 
Admiral Converse, in his report concern- 
ing the strictures lately printed in 
McClure’s Magazine, has not only con- 
fused these things, and this in the teeth 
of his own prior official statements, but 
has attempted to make the public believe 
that the long list of drills which he 
gives as accomplished by the fleet were 
in reality battle tactics. No one knows 
the difference better than he; no one 
knows better who brought about the few 
hours of attempted battle practice last 


year, after the repeated protests of the 
General Board of which he was a mem- 
ber, and no one quicker than he would 
expose the evasion if he were a criticis- 
ing and not a criticised official. 

But it was announced that all this would 


be remedied when the ships reached 
Magdalena Bay. That with the eight 
great cruisers of the Pacific fleet, and 
with the “Nebraska” and “Wisconsin” 
added to the sixteen battleships which 
had made the voyage, battle tactics on a 
scale to satisfy the most exacting would 
be carried out. 

Alas for the anticipations. The usual 
target firing goes on, and then—more 
parades, more shows. Should not the 
Secretary of the Navy, completely 
eclipsed at Hampton Roads, have his 
turn as central figure in a big naval re- 
view at the other end of the line? What 
could better boom his Senatorial aspira- 
tions? And so battle tactics vanish, and 
in their place comes “children’s day” 
and the civic functionaries meet and eat 
and the landed crews stamp thru the mud 
of the San Francisco streets. That’s 
what a navy is for—that’s why we pay 
a hundred millions of dollars and more a 
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year for it. That’s why we have spent 
a billion and a quarter on it since 1883. 

After that, after the tumult and the 
shouting dies and the captains of. indus- 
try and the Sunday school children de- 
part, are the battle tactics then to come? 
No. A junketing expedition of colossal 
proportions has next to be attended to. 
The fleet is to go to Australia and be en- 
tertained there, and to Japan and be en- 
tertained there, and probably to China 
and: be entertained there, and to the 
Mediterranean and be entertained there, 
and to England and be entertained there, 
until at last we shall be able to boast that 
we have encircled the globe, not, like 
Great Britain, with our drum beat, but 
with the popping of the corks of our 
champagne. 

And then after sixteen months or so 
from the time they left Hampton Roads, 
the ships will be back on the Atlantic 
Coast, and will have cruised something 
like forty thousand miles, all of which 
will be translated into wear and tear of 
machinery—and a battleship’s lifetime is 
well under ten years. Will the danger- 
ous ammunition hoists have been cor- 
rected? No. Will the stupid conning 
towers have been got out and something 
rational substituted? No. Will any of the 
recognized defects requiring navy yard 
work have been permanently disposed 
of? Hardly. Will the practically worth- 
less “Kearsarge” and “Kentucky” or the 
rapidly obsolescent “Illinois” be any 
more “fit to lie in the line” than when 
they started? No—much less. Will the 
fleet, as a whole, be any better as a fight- 
ing force for this long journey? ‘No; 
on the contrary, deteriorated ; how much 
cannot now be surmised. 

But. says the enthusiastic citizen, it 
will be a great object lesson to the Pow- 
ers. It will. They don’t believe, per- 
haps, that after designing ships with the 
armor belt placed with reference to a 
certain assumed flotation line, we delib- 
erately upset the possibility of that flota- 
tion line being the actual one by piling 
into the ships weights not allowed for 
in our calculation. They will see the 
belts under water and doubt no longer. 
Perchance they don’t believe that we 
would really put ammunition rooms di- 
rectly under the open bottom of a turret, 
so that burning powder grains could fall 
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directly on the cartridges coming from 
the magazines. They will see that too. 
They may even scout such a possibility 
as our having afloat eight-inch and 
twelve-inch guns liable at any time to 
blow off their own muzzles, because, to 
quote the Chief of Ordnance, “not 
strong enough to stand the pressures re- 
sulting from large charges of slow burn- 
ing smokeless powder.” Samples of 
these inspiring weapons, the number of 
which the Chief of Ordnance refuses to 
state “for military reasons,” may be ex- 
hibited to them. 

And what an opportunity will be af- 
forded for the direct asking of questions 
by the inquisitive foreigner. As, for 
example, why is it that, despite our 
beneficent tariff, the Navy Department 
is unable to secure ordnance material at 
home, and asks Congress to enact that 
“it is to the manifest interest of the 


United States to make purchases in lim- 
ited quantities abroad, which material 
shall be admitted free of duty,” adding 
that this permission is “almost absolute- 
ly necessary”? How is it that we have to 
buy abrodd at least 100 more torpedoes, 
because our supply is “still deplorably in- 


adequate” and because we have no other 
recourse “if the torpedo fleet is to be 
fully equipped for war within a reason- 
able time”? This adds interest to the 
torpedo flotilla which accompanied the 
battleship fleet on its voyage. As for 
armor piercing projectiles, is it not re- 
markable that at this stage in our naval 
history only two firms in this country 
are at present “even attempting to fur- 
nish projectiles of large caliber,” and 
that we have got to buy these death- 
dealing bolts from the very people at 
whom the fortune of war may hereafter 
compel us to throw them? 

Why does not the Navy Department 
send along with the fleet a lecturer to ex- 
plain how the blunders in the armor belt 
have been perpetuated for upward of ten 
years; how Admiral Sampson unavail- 
ingly tried to get the belts of the “Ken- 
tucky”’ and “Kearsarge” raised ; how the 
murderous open-turret hoist was protest- 
ed against by the seagoing officers as far 
back as 1901, and the protests suppress- 
ed, stuffed into pigeon-holes, and after- 
ward found half -eaten by cockroaches, 
with the result that we killed fifteen men 
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in the interval; how we are eight years 
behind other navies in the use of oil fuel 
and steam turbines, and how we have no 
adequate reserve of either ammunition or 
guns? That would interest our foreign 
friends, even if they do know it already.. 

And, lastly, there is the object lesson 
furnished by the commanders of the 
fleet. Rear-Admiral Sperry, in his six- 
ty-first year, retires September, 1909. 
Rear-Admiral Emory, in his sixty-second 
year, retires next December. Captains 
Schroeder and Wainwright (soon to be 
made Rear-Admirals), each fifty-eight 
and with only something over three years 
to serve. If we were going to have any 
battle tactics, the question might well be 
asked, What’s the use of educating these 
men as Admirals? but inasmuch as we 
are not, perhaps age does not so much 
matter. 

So the parade continues around the 
globe —the biggest voyage of the big- 
gest war fleet since the world began. 
And at home the Senate Naval Commit- 
tee muddles itself over the armor-belt 
problem, and suppresses the adverse re- 
ports made long ago by Admiral Evans 
and the Generat Board, and heckles Com- 
mander Sims and the other reformers in 
the Navy who want to tell how wrong 
things are in the Navy Department or- 
ganization, when that is the last thing the 
committee—barring Senator Tillman— 
wants told. And the country thinks this 
performance is an “investigation”; and 
naturally confusing it with the insurance 
and like inquiries wonders when the 
startling proof of graft and malfeasance 
will be dragged forth. There is no such 
proof to come, and now that the defects 
have been exposed no one believes that 
these particular shortcomings will ever 
reappear in any new ship or fail to be 
corrected, so far as this can be done and 
the exigencies of parades will permit, in 
the old ones. But the fact is manifest 
that the organization of the Navy De- 
partment is antiquated, inefficient and 
self-obstructive. Its defects “have in- 
creased, are increasing and ought to be 
diminished.” The prevalent criticisms 
on the armor belt, ammunition hoists, 
etc., exhibit concrete instances in support 
of this. The real sea officers—the men 
we have trained from boyhood to fight 
the battles of the country, without whom 
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the Navy cannot exist—are condemning 
their tools and the system which makes 
them. The toolmakers, of whom we can 
hire in the market as many as we want, 
are fighting their own battle in behalf of 
their own handwork and of the system 
which gives them arbitrary and mis- 
placed power. 

But what is there to be gained in re- 
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organizing the Navy Department if the 
fleet cannot be kept to its proper work? 
If we must have marine shows let us 
construct a special fleet for that purpose, 
beside every vessel of which the Venetian 
Bucéntaur or Cleopatra’s galley will be 
as the primitive dugout. Warships are 
deadly weapons. Why play with them? 


New York Ciry. 


66 ra 99 
Kentucky’s Anarchists 


BY AUGUSTUS E. WILLSON 


[The following letter from the Governor of Kentucky is sharp and to the point, and 


the assurance will be welcome to the whole country. 


In answer to our telegram, Governor 


Willson consented to the publication of this letter —Eprror.] 


issue of the 19th of March with 
editorial on “Kentucky’s An- 
I do not write this for publi- 


GU friend has just sent me your 


archists.” 


cation, because I never make explana- 
tions or defenses of this kind, but I write 
you this personal letter for the informa- 


tion of your editor. 

The young gentleman who interviewed 
me for the Evening Post seemed to me 
to get further wrong than any disinter- 
ested and sensible young man that I ever 
talked to. I did not say that any man 
mixt up in the night-rider tobacco busi- 
ness was a Christian or honest or a good 
citizen, nor did I ever use the expression 
“almighty stubborn.” They are cowards 
and criminals and felons, and should be 
killed when making attacks and should 
be in the penitentiary when detected 
after attacks. I did not in any way con- 
done or apologize or smooth over their 
infamous conduct. I have not done it in 
Kentucky where they are, and I certainly 
did not do it in New York, where I was 
a thousand miles from them. I did not 
say there is anything to be said for them; 
such a statement is grossly false and in- 
excusable. There is nothing can be said 
for them ; but I am hopeful that the work 
which has been carried out without ceas- 
ing since the beginning of these trou- 


bles will develop presently that something’ 


is done for them, and that some of them 
will be done for. Nor did I indulge in 


the observation about feuds in the wild 
mountain counties. Nor did I say night- 
riders are educated ordinary Americans, 
nor did I indulge in any silly talk about 
its being purely “a business trouble, like 
one of your competitions in New York.” 
I cannot think of any more idiotic stuff 
than this that you have quoted, and I 
cannot conceive of a man, speaking as di- 
rectly, as positively and as seriously as I 
have done, being presented to a great 
host of readers, like those of your paper, 
in such an absurd and stupid attitude. It 
is utterly inexcusable in that reporter. 
I do not believe in palavering and 
smoothing over penitentiary crimes that 
destroy liberty. I believe in killing the 
criminals while in attacks, and in put- 
ting every one not killed in the peniten- 
tiary, if it took a thousand. This organ- 
ization is most dangerous. It is a secret 
oathbound organization, where only a 
small group know each other, and differ- 
ent groups do not know who are in the 
other one, and the head of the organiza- 
tion. has the power of life and death over 
the members, and it has spread like wild- 
fire. There are thousands of members 
of this concern, but there is no com- 
promise with them. They will be brought 
to book. The matter will come .out all 
right, not by neglect or toleration, but by 
mercilessly following up, attacking and 
destroying this organization. 

Franxrort, Ky. " 





Men Versus Women: An Indictment 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


Adam a taste for cider by giving 

him a bite of her apple, women 
have been cautioned that they must not 
do this, that or the other, lest-they drive 
men to drink. They must be everlasting- 
ly on their good behavior or they will be 
responsible for all sorts of dreadful 
things which men never would have 
dreamed of doing had they not been 
driven to it. Now, at this beginning of 
a new century, it looks as if men had 
conspired to drive women to extremes in 
every possible direction. That impudent 
action of the New York Board of Alder- 
men in passing an ordinance forbidding 
women to smoke in hotels and cafés was 
enough to make every woman look for a 
cigaret and a public place to smoke it 
in. When Alderman Sullivan was told 
that his ordinance was not constitutional, 
he is reported to have said: “That doesn't 
make a particle of difference.” And so 
it doesn’t whén it affects only women. 
The courts of New York and othei 
States have decided that no hotel or res- 
taurant need give food to a woman after 
six o'clock unless she brings some man 
to share it with her, and by. the same law 
she may be refused a night’s lodging. 
The lawmaking power is entirely in the 
hands of men, and when they choose to 
enact a statute that women shall not eat 
at all except in the privacy of home they 
can do it without fear of the conse- 
quences. Neither the national nor State 
constitutions protect women in their 
rights as citizens, and not in one State 
in the Union are the laws exactly as fair 
to women as to men. 

The young men follow in the footsteps 
of their fathers. A girl student at Cor- 
nell University, in a fair contest, with un- 
prejudiced professors as judges, is select- 
ed to represent that institution at the 
intercollegiate debate. Instantly the stu- 
dents of the other two universities, 
Columbia and Pennsylvania, declare she 
shall not do it. Why? Because she is a 
woman. They would not have dared 
make an objection to the meanest man 


Pv ac the time that Eve created in 


Cornell might have chosen of whatever 
creed or color, but, with their fathers’ ex- 
ample before them, they do not hesitate 
to strike at the rights of a woman. 

When the women of Chicago Univer- 
sity won more than their share of the 
honors, the president put them off to one 
side in separate classes where they could 
not compete with the men. Why was it 
not the men themselves who were “seg- 
regated” until they were smart enough 
to hold their own? With the number of 
women at Tufts College now threatening 
to exceed the number of men, the presi- 
dent sends out an appeal for somebody 
to build another college for the women. 
Why not for the men, if they are to be 
in the minority ? . 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall and other college 
presidents are advocating a special course 
of study which women must take to fit 
them for wifehood and motherhood. 
What right has a university to compel 
any class of students to prepare them- 
selves for a certain vocation? On this 
hand are presidents and professors ob- 
jecting to the higher education of women 
because it is apt to delay marriage or 
defer it altogether. On the other hand 
are those who decry the expenditure of 
time and money on this education be- 
cause women take it only for general cul- 
ture and do not adopt professions or go 
into research work; and yet either of 
these occupations would operate directly 
against marriage. 

School boards’ composed wholly of 
men make regulations that no married 
woman shall teach; the general Govern- 
ment rules that women in its employ 
shall lose their positions when they mar- 
ry. Then all join in a chorus. of dis- 
approbation because educated and com- 
petent women are showing a disinclina- 
tion for marriage. 

The wage-earning men denounce 
women because they accept less pay and 
lower the standard of wages. Then they 
bar women out of their trade unions, the 
most potent means of keeping up the 
standard, and deprive them of the ballot, 
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the strongest weapon which labor has for 
the protection of its rights. 

Women have tried for sixty years to 
get the suffrage, only to be met with the 
jeering assertion by those who can give 
or withhold it: “You'll have to prove 
that you want it as much as women in 
other countries do.” Then, when it is 
proposed to adopt the tactics of those 
women, the cry is, “Oh, no, such methods 
are not at all suited to this country.” 
“Convert your own sex; there are not 
enough women asking for it,” is the uni- 
versal taunt. And then the metropolitan 
dailies print big caricatures of a great 
mob of English “suffragettes” clamoring 
for their rights, and put over them the 
sarcastic caption, “Will New York 
Women Ever Do This?” 

Yes, it is probable they will, and a 
great deal worse if they are driven to it; 
that is for the men of this country to 
determine. The present generation of 
women has moved on a long way from 
the patience, submission and supineness 
of the one preceding. It is logical to be- 
lieve that the next will be still more spir- 
ited, independent and determined to have 
fair play and a square deal. The past 
generation were thinking of this fair 
play and square deal; the present are 
talking about them; the next will get 
them. As long as women were without 
education, without property, without 
voice, without organization, they were 
compelled to occupy an inferior position 
and accept whatever was dealt out to 
them. Now they have all four of these 
requisites to obtain equality of rights, but 
have not fully learned how to use them. 
That is the lesson for those of the pres- 
ent to master and pass on for the younger 
generation to apply in whatever way will 
accomplish the purpose. 

When the pioneer women suffragists 
started out on their fifty years’ war, 
among the other epithets hurled at them 
was that of “man-hater.” As a matter 
of fact they loved the men of their own 
families and circles of friends quite as 
well as other women did, but they were 
the first to run counter to the general 
scheme of things as fixt by men, and the 
latter made a personal affair of it. The 
women said, “Give us better laws”; and 
the men answered, “You don’t love us or 
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you would be satisfied with the laws we 
have made.” Finally the women de- 
manded, “Give us the chance to make 
the laws ourselves or to help choose those 
who do this” ; and the men replied, “You 
must positively hate us or you never 
would insult us by such a request, but 
we love you too much to grant it.” Ani 
so they have continued up to the present 
day, on the same principle that parents 
punish children, “for their own good.” 
Children reach an age after a while when 
they decide for themselves as to their 
well-being, and women feel that they, too, 
have about arrived at this point. 

There should be no antagonism be- 
tween men and women. The problems 
and struggles of life are-very much the 
same for both, and they should stand to- 
gether. Both are equally interested in 
the welfare of the family and the com- 
munity, and this can be secured much 
more easily by their united effort. From 
every point of view it is highly desirable 
that they should dwell together in peace 
and harmony, but this is wholly impossi- 
ble on any other basis than equality of 
rights. 

When girls in college are stigmatized 
as “co-eds” by boys who are just as much 
co-eds themselves; and when they are 
made continually to feel that they are in- 
terlopers because they are less in num- 
bers, and have a constant struggle for 
their rights in‘ the student body, a burn- 
ing resentment is engendered which it 
will take years to eradicate; and this is 
the situation today in nearly every co- 
educational institution. When, for the 
very reason that girls have proved their 
superiority in scholarship, they are set 
aside in “annexes” or in classes by them- 
selves, with the stigma of “segregation” 
placed upon them, is it to be wondered at 
that their hearts are filled with bitterness 
and that they carry this out into life? 

The principal of a New York public 
school said not long ago: “When we have 
our teachers’ meetings and we women sit 
there and look at those male principals, 
who do exactly the same amount of work 
as we do and often not so well, and yet 
get nearly twice the salary, we hate them 
with all the intensity we are capable of.” 
They would be saints if they did not feel 
exactly this way, and yet this hostile at- 
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mosphere must influence unfavorably the 
teachers’ meetings and the work in the 
schools. 

A woman who is rendering a great 
educational service to other women and 
is frequently brought into contact with 
the members of Congress, often says, “I 
cannot put into words how I loathe those 
men as legislators.” Women in all parts 
of the country, whose efforts to better 
conditons take them with bills to the 
Legislatures, invariably come away with 
a most profound contempt for the cow- 
ardice, double-dealing and _ treachery 
which they meet with from many of the 
members. This lessens their respect for 
the whole body and arouses the feeling 
that, whatever the sacrifice, women must 
secure some power over the lawmakers 
and the laws of the State. 

From .time too far’ back to reckon, 
men have had their clubs and societies 
and banquets from which women were 
rigorously excluded. After generations 


of loneliness and resentment, the women 
have now gone headlong into these en- 
tertainments themselves, and are creating 
a life in which men have no part. Each 


year sees the gulf between them widen, 
the women thinking less about the men, 
caring less for them, and this is very 
far from the ideal state for both sexes— 
but it did not originate with the women. 

It cannot be denied that there is a 
growing disinclination for marriage on 
the part of women. Their anxiety to 
marry used to be a standing joke that 
couldn’t have the changes on it rung too 
often, and every man, in his own estima- 
tion, ranked with the horse that had 
taken first prize at the races. Now the 
most of them are entered as sweepstakes, 
with very few takers. Why? The na- 
ture of women has not changed. Their 
desire for a home and their love of chil- 
dren are just as strong as they ever were. 
The change lies in their having learned 
that they can maintain a fairly comforta- 
ble home without a husband, and have 
something more than a life interest in 
one-third of it. While nothing entirely 
compensates for the lack of children, they 
have found many substitutes which give 
a satisfactory fulness and completeness 
of existence. Unequal laws as to prop- 
erty, children, etc., made by men; the 
rules of the Church requiring obedience, 
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and its refusal of divorce, even for just 
cause, all are strongly discouraging to 
matrimony. They did not matter so 
much when it was marriage or nothing 
for a woman, but they matter a great 
deal now that she is comparatively a free 
agent to order her life to her own liking. 
The woman also whose education and 
ability give her a good earning power 
hesitates about seeing this obliterated by 
marriage. The fact that two-thirds of 
the divorces are granted on complaint of 
women may also cause the unmarried 
to ponder. Men themselves, in every 
capacity—legal, clerical, official and do- 
mestic—have put all these obstacles in 
the way of marriage. While women in 
constantly increasing numbers have too 
much pride and good sense to accept the 
conditions, none the less they have a. 
feeling of regret and disappointment 
that, because of them, they must forego 
the possible pleasures of married life, 
and this creates a sentiment of dislike to- 
ward those who are responsible. 

The wage-earning women have their 
special grievance, for into their homes, 
where once they were busy all day long 
with tasks that had been their own un- 
disputed possession since the beginning 
of time, men entered and took them all 
away, carried every one to the great fac- 
tories; and when they followed their oc- 
cupations, their very own and _ their 
mothers’ and their grandmothers’, men 
met them with the question, “How do 
you dare come here and steal our work?” 
And so in their hearts too is a sense of 
deep wrong and cruel injustice. 

And then when women ‘at last find 
courage to protest at the universal injus- 
tice practised against them they are met 
with the injunction: “Now mind that 
you don’t say one word against men. 
Vinegar never catches flies. If you want 
any more concessions be sure to express 
your gratitude for past kindnesses. Men 
can only be won over by soft words and 
sweet womanly actions. Speak low, 
look pretty and don’t ask anything as a 
right, but only as a great favor.” 

Women would like to recognize a 
higher standard than this for men. Not- 
withstanding the evidence of all the past 
ages to the contrary, they still wish to 
believe that men have a strong sense of 
justice.and equity to which women can 
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appeal in a manner that would be cred- 
itable to both of them. It is men them- 
selves who say: “If you want to get any- 
thing from us it will have to be thru flat- 
tery, blandishment and cajolery.” For 
some reason, perhaps higher education, 
perhaps financial independence, perhaps 
a knowledge of the little of real worth 
that has been gained by such means, wo- 
men of high purposes are beginning to 
rebel against them. A class also has 
been developed who have studied the re- 


sults of years of dignified, orderly meth-, 


ods on the part of still other women to 
secure needed legislation and have found 
them ‘exprest in one word—failure. 
And so they have determined not to ap- 
peal to either masculine vanity or mascu- 
line reason. The tactics of this class are 
finding their first expression in the new 
phase of the movement for the suffrage. 

Exactly twenty years ago Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton said in one of her match- 
less arguments before the United States 
Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage: 

“You have now the power to settle this 
question by wise legislation, but, if you cannot 
be aroused to its serious consideration, like 
every other step in progress, it will be settled 
by violence. The wild enthusiasm of woman 
can be used for evil as well as good. Today 
you have the power to direct and guide it into 
channels of true patriotism, but in the future, 
with all the elements of discontent now gather- 
ing from foreign countries, you will have the 
wry of the French Commune repeated in our 
and. 

The beginning of the fulfilment of this 
prophecy is seen in the open-air meetings 
now taking place in Madison Square. 
The forum is changed from legislative 
halls, where two generations of women 
have made their pleadings to selected 
representatives of one-half the people, 
to this great public thorofare, where del- 
icate women face the rigors of the 
weather to plead their case before a 
promiscuous crowd of loafers, aliens and 
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the former occupants of workhousés 
and prison cells. To this action do one 
portion of the women feel that they have 
been driven. And now they promise 
that in the near future vast processions 
of the women of New York shall parade 
its streets to emphasize in this public 
and unpleasant way their demand for a 
sacred right which has been given with- 
out the asking to all the hundreds of 
thousands of men who will line the gut- 
ters and jeer them as they pass. 

It is for men to decide how long this 
contest shall be kept up and what ex- 
tremes it shall eventually reach, for it 
will never cease until its object is at- 
tained, and no one can foretell what 
form it will assume when it is reinforced 
by women of less self-restraint and 
stronger personal grievances than those 
who have directed it in the past. It is 
for men to say whether the antagonism of 
women, which now is plainly on the in- 
crease, shall grow stronger or diminish 
and die out because the cause for it has 
been removed. Women of the future 
will be satisfied with nothing less than 
exact justice. 

When Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes said a 
short time ago, “Much as I love the 
Stars and Stripes I love the red flag bet- 
ter,” there was a loud outcry from the 
newspapers. In editorials and letters 
from the people it was iterated and re- 
iterated that the flag of the United 
States guarantees the fullest liberty and 
opportunity for every citizen, and for 
this reason it deserves the strongest loy- 
alty from all. It does not guarantee 
these rights to the women over whom it 
floats, but it flaunts its Stars and Stripes 
around the whole world as the symbol of 
a country whose written Constitution 
denies absolutely to one-half its citizens 
a voice or a vote in their own govern- 
ment. 


New York City. 

















The Selection of Rhodes Scholars 


BY A COMMITTEEMAN 


HE time is at hand for the assign- 
| ment of the Rhodes Scholarships 
for 1908. As is well known, these 
assignments are made by local commit- 
tees of school men in the several States 
under the provisions of Mr. Rhodes’s 
will interpreted and supplemented by in- 
structions from the trustees of the will. 
These instructions are embodied in a 
memorandum drawn up by the trustees 
and put into the hands of the several local 
committees for their guidance and direc- 
tion in the selection of the scholars. 
Among other provisions’ the memoran- 
dum contains the following: 

“Candidates may elect whether they will ap- 
ply for the scholarship of the State or Terri- 
tory in which they have acquired any large part 
of their educational qualification, or for that of 
the State or Territory in which they have their 
ordinary private domicile, home or residence. 
They may pass the qualifying examination at 
any center, but they must be prepared to pre- 


sent themselves before election to the commit- 
tee in the State or Territory they select.” 


This is an official and authoritative 
provision established by the trustees, and 
is, therefore, not within the discretion of 
the local committee to observe or to 
neglect. Its meaning is perfectly plain; 
a student living in one State and edu- 
cated in another may, in his discretion 
and entirely without prejudice to his in- 
terests, apply for the scholarship in either 
State. This admits of no dispute. For 
some years, however, I have had reason 
to believe that both the spirit and the let- 
ter of this provision, plain as it is, are 
ignored or evaded by some, at least, of 
the local committees, and that there is 
some tendency arbitrarily to restrict the 
scholarship for a given State to a student 
educated within that State, thus using the 
‘scholarship as a means to foster local 
educational interests. 

To ascertain how widely this condition 
prevailed, I addressed a letter to several 
chairmen of local committees in different 
States requesting information on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. As to the constitution of their commit- 
tee; and, in detail, as_to the following matters: 


2. Have you a system of rotation by which 
the scholarship goes first to one institution and 
then to another from year to year? De 

If you have such a system, what provision 
do you make for a successful examinee who is 
not educated in any of your colleges? , 

3. Do you, in theory or in fact, permit the 
fact that the examinee has been educated in 
one of your own State schools to enter in any 
way or degree into your appointment? 

4. How, without a personal knowledge, do 
you determine such questions as popularity, 
influence, ability for leadership? 

Replies to these letters have brought out 
some interesting facts connected with the 
assignment of the scholarships in several 
of our States. In general the attitude of 
the local committees is one of full and 
frank adherence to the provisions set 
forth in the memorandum of the trus- 
tees, but a contrary attitude is sufficient- 
ly widespread to create surprise, if not 
alarm; and a belief that some committees 
are dealing lightly with the trust is con- 
firmed by the correspondence that lies 
before me. Three letters will make this 
point clear. 

The following letter from the presi- 
dent of a Northern university is worthy 
of quotation in its entirely, as showing 
how far it is possible for a committee to 
misinterpret the spirit and depart from 
the letter of explicit instructions provided 
for its guidance: 

In reply to your questions about the Rhodes 
scholarships I will answer as follows: 

1. The committee in our State is the presi- 
dent of the State University. : 

2. As there are only four institutions in the 
State, we agreed in advance that the oldest in- 
stitution should have the right of first appoint- 
ment, and the others in the order of their 
foundation. We have had candidates from the 
other colleges take the examination, even tho 
the college from which they came was not 
entitled to the appointment in the year in which 
the examination was taken. This has insured 
the probability of a candidate qualifying. In 
case the candidates from the institution which 
had the right of naming the scholar should not 
pass the examination, the State could be repre- 
sented. It is the recommendation of the 
Rhodes Trustees that after this first round of 
appointments we open the examinations to any 
one in the State who wishes to compete. 

3. I think my statement about numbers 1 and 
2 will answer your question number 3, altho 
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if no candidate should be siiccessful in the ex- 
amination I suppose it would be the right of 
the institution whose turn it was to name a 
candidate to name such one as it deemed 
qualified. 

4. The faculty of the institution from which 
the young man comes has, up to the present 
time, decided such questions as popularity, in- 
fluence, ability of leadership, etc. 


It seems quite idle to comment upon 
this communication. We would not 
paint the lily or the rose nor mar the 
sweet simplicity of this utterance. 

The following from the president of a 
Southern university : 


2. There has been a system of rotation in this 
State, but Dr. Parkin seems to think that it 
ought to be abandoned, and the committee is 
to consider that question. 

3. I think it essential that a student who is 
sent from a State should have. been educated 
in that State. I do not know what the other 
members of the committee would hold as to 
this. (This is supplemented in a postscript 
thus)—As I see it, this appointment should 
be used to benefit the State as well as the in- 
dividual. The student should be a good repre- 
sentative of what we have and are. 

In this same letter this president re- 
quested my opinion on the points in- 
volved. I replied as follows: 

es own view is: 

That the State committees are strictly and 
unqualifiedly limited by the terms of assign- 
ment set by the trustees of Mr. Rhodes’s will 
and embodied in the memorandum delivered 
for our guidance. 

2. This being true, I hold unqualifiedly that 
any system of rotation is contrary to the pro- 
visions of the trustees, and therefore radically 
wrong. I hold, furthermore, that-the require- 
ment that a student should be educated in the 
State from which he may receive a scholarship 
is a direct and immediate violation of the con- 
ditions specified by the trustees, which clearly 
and explicitly state that a man may apply from 
the State in which he is educated or the State 
in which he has his residence. 

3. I do not believe that the scholarship com- 
mittees have any right to use the scholarships 
for any purpose other than that specified in the 
will and determined by the rulings of the 
trustees, 


To which he replied: 
As you state in your letter, the trustees fix 
the regulations; and, as you intimate, Dr. 
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Parkin looks after the enforcement. Any dis- 
cussion by us is, therefore, out of order. 

From a far Western State comes an- 
other letter full of surprises. In answer 
to my second question the president of 
the State University, who is also chair- 
man of the committee, says: 

Each college presents its candidate and the 
choice is made between them. 

In answer to the question as to the 
chances of an examinee who is not edu- 
cated in any of the State colleges he 
says: 

Examinees are limited to the colleges. 

And in answer to the third question 
he says: 

Yes, limited to schools in the State. 

These letters show plainly that in 
these States, and I might include others, 
the local scholarship committees are as- 
signing the Rhodes scholarships on a 
basis not only contrary to the explicit 
provisions of the trustees of Mr. Rhodes’s 
will, but contrary to the simple and fun- 
damental ethics ‘of the situation. They 
show that in these States, at least, a 
student who may have _ successfully 
passed his examinations and otherwise 
fully satisfied all the requirements of the 
will and the trustees thereof, has no 
earthly chance of receiving the appoint- 
ment unless he has, in addition, satisfied 
certain wholly arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted requirements set up by the local 
committee of assignment. He may pre- 
sent himself in all good faith, only to find 
too late that his case has already been 
adversely decided and that he has been 
deprived of his opportunities and priv- 
ileges without justification as without re- 
course. This condition is both absurd 
and vicious. Every candidate for a 
Rhodes scholarship should receive a 
square deal under the plain provisions set 
by the trustees of the will, and should 
not be deprived of his rights or preju- 
diced in his interests under any circum- 
stances or for any cause whatsoever. 
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A Great Empire Builder 


THE most remarkable characteristic of 
Lord Cromer’s Modern Egypt* is the 
many-sidedness of its appeal to readers. 
There is an element of romance in the 
story of the regeneration of that land of 


them valuable additions to his store of 
knowledge concerning the last quarter of 
a century of European diplomacy and 
politics. The student of political science 
finds a vast amount of wisdom and ex- 
perience in the solution of insoluble prob- 


LORD CROMER. 
Author of “Modern Egypt.” 


ancient civilization which gives the vol- 
umes a place beside the older stories of 
discovery, conquest and achievement. 
The reader of modern history finds in 


*Mopern Ecyrr. By the Earl of Cromer. Two 
volumes, pp. xviii, 594; Xiv, 600. ew York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


lems and the success of impossible 
policies. The ethnological student finds 
new material in regard to the character 
and development of the races in that most 
cosmopolitan country on earth. To most 
Englishmen the greatest appeal of the 
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book is in the detailed story of General 
Gordon and his ill-fated mission to Khar- 
tum. The two volumes have also a les- 
son for those who look to an international 
policing of the world and the establish- 
ment of something of the nature of an 
international parliament. But beyond all 
the interest of these several appeals, and 
of a wider and more enduring character 
than these, is the appeal of Lord 
Cromer’s book to Christian readers as a 
comparative study of Christianity and 
Moslemism and as in itself an irrefutable 
proof of the superiority of Christianity 
as a social system in its straightforward 
story of sane, wholesome, devoted Chris- 
tian effort on the part of men who gave 
themselves as wholeheartedly and de- 
votedly to the service of their fellow men 
as any band of missionaries who ever 
ventured forth to preach the gospel. 

While Earl Cromer writes—as he 
acted—as a Christian English gentleman, 
he gives full credit to Moslemism for all 
that there is in that religion of power to 
help humanity, and in his analysis of the 
inhabitants of Egypt he owns that the 
Christian Copts have in all the centuries 
since the Christian era made little more 
progress than the Moslems. 

It is not difficult to discover what Earl 
Cromer considers the weakest point of 
Moslemism—the chief reason of the com- 
plete failure of Islam as a social system. 
The rigidity of a system in which re- 
ligion and law are crystallized into one 
inseparable and immutable whole is a 
fatal drawback; but Lord Cromer gives 
the first place in his indictment to the 
treatment of women. 

He writes: 

“It may be asked whether any one can con- 
ceive the existence of true European civiliza- 
tion on the assumption that the position which 
women occupy in Europe is abstracted from 
the general plan. As well can a man blind 
from his birth be made to conceive the exist- 
ence of color. Change the position of women 
and one of the main pillars not only of Euro- 
pean civilization, but at all events of the moral 
code based on the Christian religion, if not of 
Christianity itself, falls to the ground. The 
position of women in Egypt and in Mohamme- 
dan countries generally is, therefore, a fatal 
obstacle to the attainment of that elevation of 
thought and character which should accom- 
pany the introduction of European civilization, 
if that civilization is to produce its full meas- 
ure of beneficial effect.” 


Loyalty to his friends and colleagues, 
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readiness to give all the credit that can 
possibly be given for good intentions and 
pure motives ; readiness also to take upon 
himself his full share of blame for any 
mistakes in which he had a part; abso- 
lute freedom from jealousy and malice, 
characterize every line of Lord Cromer’s 
history. But not less characteristic of the 
great Pro-Consul is his frank exposure 
of the mistakes that were made both in 
England and in Egypt in regard to the, 
sending of General Gordon to Khartum, 
and the long-delayed relief expedition 
which had to be sent out in the hope of 
getting him away again. Much of the 
secret history of that disastrous episode 
has already been published in the 
biographies of Gladstone and Granville, 
and the Queen’s Letters. But some es- 
sential links are supplied by Lord 
Cromer, who was in closer and more con- 
tinuous touch with Gordon than were the . 
English statesmen. The sole conclusion 
that can be drawn from the story—the 
conclusion that Lord Cromer emphasizes 
again and again in his criticism of the 
Prime Minister and his Foreign Secre- 
tary—is that government by negation is 
impossible ; that the men responsible for 
the conduct of affairs cannot fulfil their 
duty merely by acting the part of the 
candid critic and finding the objections 
that lie against all possible alternatives. 
The catastrophe at Khartum was due 
undoubtedly to the fact that Gladstone 
and Granville found it impossible to de- 
termine upon a policy and act upon it 
with vigor and determination. There 
was possibly no policy that would have 
been wholly good ; but any policy, chosen 
“haphazard and consistently carried out, 
would have been better than Gladstone’s 
plan of closing his eyes to facts and al- 
lowing the country to drift. Lord 
Cromer writes: “Connected as I was by 
general political sympathy with a Liberal 
government and by ties of long-stand- 
ing family friendship and relationship - 
with some members of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet, I came to Egypt with a hearty 
desire to aid to the best of my ability in 
the successful execution of his Egyptian 
policy. I thought I understood that pol- 
icy, and, if I understood it rightly, I felt 
sure that it met with my general con- 
currence. I soon found, however, that I 
was pursuing a phantom which constant- 














ly eluded my grasp, and that even when 
I understood something of the general 
principles that were guiding the action 
of the Government, the vacillation shown 
in the execution of the detail was simply 
heart-breaking. I could not blind myself 
to facts to please Mr. Gladstone, and di- 
rectly I stated the facts and pointed out 
the inevitable conclusions to be drawn 
from them, I found that, however clear 
they might be, they were ignored. . . . 
Mr. Gladstone ignored all unpleasant 
facts.” 

Three of the men who have helped to 
recreate Egypt have now written the 
story of its regeneration. Lord Milner 
came first with his “England in Egypt,” 
which gives chief place to the renewal of 
material prosperity thru irrigation, sani- 
tation and the abolition of class privi- 
leges. Then came Sir Auckland Colvin’s 
“Egypt,” which gave the first place to 
finance and the gradual emergence of the 
country from bankruptcy. Lord Cro- 
mer’s volumes complete and supplement 
these earlier works. In them the story 
is treated on broader lines and in more 
authoritative fashion. Lord Milner and 
Sir Auckland Colvin each spent a few 
years of a full and distinguished career 
in the land of the Sphinx, but Lord 
Cromer has given twenty-eight of the 
best years of his life to the redemption 
of the Egyptian from starvation and bar- 
barism and to the building up for him of 
a stable, just and beneficent government. 

Since the days of Cesar, Lord Cromer 
is the first great ruler who has written 
his own story in such vigorous, clear and 
noble language. 


The Struggle in the Far East 


It is evident that the peace of Ports- 
mouth did not eliminate Manchuria and 
Korea from the field of international 
strife. It only substituted commercial 
rivalry for the arbitrament of arms, and 
according to Mr. Weale the latter is only 
postponed, not obviated. In The Com- 
ing Struggle in Eastern Asia’ he re- 
iterates the warning of his preceding 
book, “The Truce in the Far East,” that 
Japan is not to be trusted, that the Anglo- 

1THe Cominc Srruccre 1n Eastern Asta. By B. 


L. Putnam Weale. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.50. 
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Japanese alliance was a great mistake, 
and that British and American trade in 
the Far East is being destroyed. He be- 
lieves that Roosevelt’s intervention 
“saved Japan from an impossible position—a 
position from which there might have been no 
escape whatsoever except in military disaster 
and in national and financial ruin.” 

From a study of the battlefield, where 
all the available forces of Russia and 
Japan were drawn up, with their outposts 
only 500 paces apart, ready for the great 
battle that never was fought, he comes 
to the conclusion that the Russian posi- 
tion was impregnable and that it was 
thru the weakness of Witte that Japan 
was able to get the boundary line estab- 
lished 106 miles north of her farthest 
line. He finds that southern Manchuria 
is, like Korea, treated as a conquered 
country by the Japanese, who disregard 
the rights of natives, violate concessions, 
counterfeit trademarks and restrict for- 
eign commerce in a high-handed fashion. 
Apart from his political argument the 
book is of value for the large amount of 
information it gives of the present condi- 
tion and future prospects of Eastern 
Siberia and Manchuria and the financial 
and commercial statistics of Japan and 
China. 

Quite the opposite, and, as we believe, 
a juster, view of the effect of Japanese 
domination on the continent is given by 
Professor Ladd in the account of his visit 
to Korea as the guest of Marquis Ito.’ 
It is indeed seldom that an individual, 
outside of official and missionary circles, 
and fitted to study international affairs 
as well as race psychology, has the op- 
portunity to do what Professor Ladd has 
done in the interests of international 
good will and in the right understanding 
of the work of missionaries. Here we 
get invaluable knowledge of Japan’s 
greatest statesman ; his love of peace and 
hatred of war; his love of righteousness 
and hatred of injustice; his patience with 
the most incapable and exasperating of 
living rulers; his optimism in the possi- 
bility of reforming a nation that has 
fallen to the very lowest limits of national 
life. No living statesman has a more 
hopeless task than that of saving Korea. 
And Professor Ladd gives us a picture 





2In Korea witH Marouis Ito. By G. Trumbull 
Ladd. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
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of the conditions in which the Resident 
General, Prince Ito, is bravely and hope- 
fully and sympathetically attempting the 
work of saving morally, as well as po- 
litically, the ignorant and degraded mil- 
lions of Korea. If he succeeds he will 
be the savior of the nation and will de- 
serve to rank as one of the greatest moral 
forces in the East. 

It has long been evident to the care- 
ful observer that the splendid successes 
of the missionaries in Korea afford a 
possible opportu- 
nity for the break- 
ing out of fearful 
evils on a gigantic 
scale. Suppose 
those tens of thou- 
sands of easily ex- 
cited and morally 
weak Korean 
Christians should 
be tempted to com- 
bine and raise the 
perilous cry of 
“Korea for the 
Koreans.” For- 
eign missionaries 
would be utterly 
helpless to prevent 
the worst forms 
of anarchy. Chris- 
tianity would be 
discredited not 
only in Korea, but 
markedly thruout 
the entire East. “If 
the number of re- 
cent converts in 
Korea _ furnishes 
just cause for hope 
and rejoicing, the 
character of these converts and of their 
environment gives also cause for fore- 
boding.” It is this possible peril that 
makes us thankful that, not the absolute- 
ly incompetent and corrupt ex-Emperor, 
but the resourceful and patient Prince 
Ito is there, making with his firm hand 
of reform an environment in which 
Christian missions may have solid suc- 
cess. Because Professor Ladd clearly 
shows the vital relation of mission work 
to its environment (and he is the only 
writer so far as we know who has done 
this needed work with such ability), he 
has done a most valuable and timely ser- 


B. 1. 


PUTNAM WEALE. 
Author of “The Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia.” 
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vice to the gfowing science of missions. 
This well written book of 477 pages, if 
condensed into one sentence, would be, in 
the author’s own words: 

“In fine, the Japanese protectorate under the 
present Resident General, and the foreign 
Christian missionaries, with their native con- 
verts, command the two sources of power and 
influence which must unitedly work for the 
uplift of the Korean nation.” 


The story of the replacement of Rus- 
sia by Japan is told in two large volumes 
by Mr. McCor- 
mick,’ who was the 
Associated Press 
representative with 
the Russian army 
from Port Arthur 
to Mukden. His 
account of the un- 
preparedness and 
confusion of the 
first days at Port 
Arthur is confirm- 
ed by the exposures 
of the Stoessel 
court-martial. Mr. 
Weale’s surmises 
as to the probable 
outcome of battle 
for which both 
armies were wait- 
ing when _ peace 
was declared are 
flatly contradicted 
by Mr. McCor- 
mick’s observations 
in the _ Russian 
lines. He says the 
Russian soldiers re- 
garded the terms 
of the Portsmouth 
treaty as their greatest victory over 
the Japanese, for they had lost 
confidence in their officers and in 
themselves. Drunkenness, gambling and 
licentiousness were their chief interests 
and occupation even on the battlefield. 
Insubordination, disloyalty and conten- 
tion were general, and both men and of- 
ficers surrendered voluntarily by thou- 
sands to secure the shelter and comforts 
of Japanese prisons. Mr. McCormick is 
as enthusiastic as Professor Ladd in his 





*Tuwe Tracepy or Russia 1n Centrat Asia. By 


Frederick McCormick. New York: The Outing Pub- 
lishing Company. $6.00. 
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praise of Marquis Ito’s administration of 
Korea. 
ae 


The Mother of California. By Arthur Wal- 
bridge North. New York: Paul Elder & 
Co. $2.00. 


The voyage of the fleet is having one 
good result at least; it is teaching us all 
geography from the kindergartner up. 
We now take a personal interest in Mag- 
dalena Bay, and realize for the first time 
how unfortunate it is that one of the best 
of the few harbors on the Pacific Coast 
should not be in our possession. Mr. 


raphe ae 


sioners were so fuddled with mescal that 
they could not ‘tell latitude from longi- 
tude? Mr. North believes that it is not 
too late to recover the lost ground; that 
Mexico might be induced to sell the ter- 
ritory that is an expense to her, but 
would be valuable to us. Only 29,500 
people scattered over 38,000,000 acres of 
land! The only things lacking, it seems, 
are water and good society. Mr. North’s 
style is suited to his subject matter, most- 
ly arid, but blossoming at times into 
semi-tropical rhetoric. But the book is 
timely and useful, for it gives the history 


MAGDALENA BAY, WHERE OUR FLEET IS NOW STATIONED. 
From North’s “The Mother of California.” 


North himself cannot explain exactly 
why we lost Lower California and were 
even cut off from the Gulf by the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo. In 1847 the 
American flag was raised over La Paz, 
the capital, by army and navy officers, 
and a proclamation issued that our occu- 
pation was permanent. President Polk 
was emphatic in his declaration that 
Upper and Lower California should “un- 
der no circumstances be restored to 
Mexico,” and that the right of passage 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec must 
be retained. If he had had his way our 
fleet would now be engaged in target 
practice on our own territory, we should 
be getting the revenues of the Tehuante- 
pec railroad, instead of paying out for 
the Panama Canal, and we should be 
able to use the waters of the Colorado 
River as we please for irrigation. Can 


- there be any truth in the tale told by old 


Mexicans that the heads of our commis- 


of Lower California from the time of 
Cortez to the present and.a description of 
its resources and characteristics based on 
personal observation. 


& 


Children’s Books and Reading. By Mon- 
trose J. Moses. New York: Mitchel Ken- 
nerly. $1.50. 

“A genuine child’s book is as little like 

a book for grown people cut down as the 

child himself is like a little old man,” and 

so we must have “children’s books” suit- 
ed to their capacity and awakening their 
interest. Some critics have so revolted 
from the style of “juvenile classic” cut 
down, “Froissart cut into spoon-meat,” 
that they advocate the plan of giving the 
children adult literature without change, 
expurgation or expunction. Others be- 
lieve in the “child’s own book,” with all 
its jingles and rimes and absurd car- 
toons.and crude wood-cuts. Mr, Moses, 
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in his new book Children’s Books and 
Reading, takes the wise middle-ground 
and advocates the best, and only the best 
of both. Children have appropriated 
five of the world’s classics not originally 
written for them: “The Arabian Nights,” 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Robinson Cru- 
soe,” “Gulliver’s Travels,” and “Baron 
Munchausen.” All myth and folklore has 
become theirs by right of their avid 
imaginations. Ruskin advises turning a 
young girl loose in a library and letting 
her browse there at her.own sweet will. 
Mr. Moses’s advice is much the same— 
but he would have the library well select- 
ed, and he gives good advice as to the 
choice of books written distinctively for 
children. He devotes several chapters to 
the history of juvenile literature from the 
“Babees’ Book,” published in 1475, to 
the latest illustrated edition of “Peter 
Pan.” The work is a guide as well as a 
treatise, and essentially helpful and prac- 
tical, containing, as it does, over sixty 
pages of book lists, approved by experts 
who are lovers of children as well as 
bibliophiles, in the better sense of “book 
lovers.” In THE INDEPENDENT’s Book 
_ Numbers Mr. Moses publishes a survey 
of the juvenile literature of each year, and 
those of our readers who have found these 
lists useful will be glad to know of this 
volume covering the whole field. It is es- 
pecially valuable to librarians, with whose 
needs the author is familiar, for he is in 
demand as a lecturer on this subject be- 
fore library schools and conventions. 


& 


The History of Music. A Handbook and 
Guide for Students. By Waldo Selden 
Pratt. New York: G. Schirmer. $3.00. 


The History of Music to the Death of Schu- 
bert. By John K. Paine. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. $2.75. 

Professor Pratt’s “handbook” of mu- 
sical history is the outgrowth of a frag- 
mentary syllabus used in his classes, and 
he is careful to explain that it is meant 
to be distinctly a book of reference for 
students rather than a literary or critical 
survey of a few salient aspects of the 
subject, or a specialist’s report of orig- 
inal research. Yet, by the painstaking 
care with which he has selected his ma- 
terial, and the clear, succinct, straight- 
forward method of its presentation, with- 
out waste of words, his book is an im- 
portant contribution to the literature of 
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music, and it makes interesting reading 
for layman and musical student alike. 
Finding the obvious utilities of music- 
history in a general broadening of 
thought about musical art, in disclosing 
dominant lines of progress and effort, in 
exhibiting the personality and genius of 
creative artists and leaders, in providing 
rational grounds for appreciation, crit- 
icism and practical procedure, and in 
showing how musical life has been inter- 
locked with literature and the other fine 
arts and with the advance of social life 
in general, the author approaches his task 
in the right spirit, taking up the history 
of music as one department of the gen- 
eral history of human culture, more par- 
ticularly of the history of the fine arts as 
special embodiments and instruments of 
that culture. With large knowledge and 
scholarly grasp he gleans from this ex- 
tensive field the more important of ascer- 
tainable facts regarding musical efforts, 
ranging from the childish attempts of the 
savage to the monumental achievements 
of the greatest civilized artists, and pre- 
sents those facts as correlated features 
of a development that has been governed 
by large principles or tendencies. In its 
field and for its purpose we know of no 
other work in English that is comparable 
in value to Professor Pratt’s book. A 
good set of indexes adds materially to 
the working value of the volume. Dr. 
Paine’s History is a text-book for col- 
lege use rather than a reference work, 
and a text-book of such high excellence, 
as far as it goes, so thoroly sane, careful 
and judicious in spirit, as to cause keen 
regret that the late professor of music in 
Harvard University did not live to com- 
plete the work of revising his lectures for 
publication. Tho it ends abruptly with 
the death of Schubert, the book is worthy 
of a place in every music library. 


& 


The Mother of the Man. By Eden Phillpotts. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Since Mr. Barrie’s tender memoir of 
his mother we have had no figure to 
place beside “Margaret Ogilvie” until 
this latest romance of Eden Phillpotts, 
The Mother of the Man, gives us in 
Avisa Pomeroy the most human, the 
most appealing, the wisest and the most 
lovable of mothers in recent fiction. We 
can easily fancy the Scotch mother and 
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the Dartmoor mother having a cosy “tell” 
together on the eternal subject of the 
“man” who is also a son. It is a theme 
of which the right sort of mother never 
wearies. Not only Avisa, but the other 
characters, are strongly individualized. 
Jill Bolt, self-indulgent, evil and coarse, 
is as well drawn and as much of an 
artistic triumph in her way as the better 
woman is in her nobler way. Samuel 
Bolt is a delight, and so are several of 
the minor characters. We confess to little 
sympathy with the sulky hero, Ives Pom- 
eroy, but his mother understood him and 
believed in the finer possibilities of his 
unformed nature, with the divine faith of 
mothers, until we at last begin to see her 
son thru her partial eyes and to discern 
an inchoate nobility in his rough strength. 
As always in Phillpotts’s novels, the land- 
scapes are limned with loving artistry 
and the rustics of Dartmoor are delight- 
ful to know and hear. Their sober wis- 
dom racily smacks of the soil and is end- 
lessly entertaining. Eden Phillpotts has 
written his strongest book, so far, in The 
Mother of the Man, with a ripeness and 
restrained power rarely excelled. 


& 

Life and Public Services of William Pitt 
Fessenden. By his son, Francis Fessen- 
den... Two vols. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $5.00. 

A good life of a strong, unimaginative 
men, who early in youth took to the lad- 
der leading toward fame, climbed high 
at the bar, and in State and national po- 
litical affairs, and saw as far along the 
national horizon as is given to the essen- 
tially legal mind to see. Born in Maine, 
under distinctly Puritan conditions, he 
was blessed with a father who loved man- 
kind, and perhaps had too much confi- 
dence in them. On one occasion, at any 
rate, having as leader of the bar in his 
native State successfully defended a man 
charged with counterfeiting, he told his 
client that the fee was thirty dollars, and 
the client promptly paid him in counter- 
feit money. Under such a father, who, 
as might be supposed, was one of the ear- 
liest and purest-blooded abolitionists, the 
son received a training which ripened 
him for college at the early age of eleven. 
A year later he entered Bowdoin, and 
was graduated before he was seventeen. 
He took seriously to the study and prac- 
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tice of the law, and, in the actual number 
of law cases handled by him, was, at 
thirty-one, a step higher on the ladder 
than his father. In politics, meanwhile, 
he was slowly approaching the old gentle- 
man’s standard, but never quite put his 
foot on the abolitionist’s landing. It was 
mainly along the line of the law that he 
rose, and with perhaps more pure intel- 
lect to his credit than was possessed by 
any but a few lawyers. At forty-seven 
he was in the United States Senate, put 
there by a coalition of Whigs, whom he 
loved, and Anti-Slavery Democrats, on 
whose platform he had one foot. On the 
morning after the election the Demo- 
cratic journals put on mourning, and well 
they might, for this combination plat- 
form eventually supported the Repub- 
lican party. In a very short time he was 
at the head of the Senate Committee of 
Finance ; then for a time Secretary of the 
Treasury, ending his days, however, as a 
Senator, being one of the seven who re- 
fused to find either constitutional or po- 
litical grounds for the conviction of An- 
drew Johnson, tho all other Senators of 
the Republican majority found both sorts, 
while every man of the Democratic mi- 


nority found neither. Thus he stood ex- 
actly where the purely intellectual legal 
mind naturally placed him, untrammeled 
by that emotional and imaginative fac- 
ulty which advanced Lincoln some steps 


higher on the ladder of fame. He was 

slow in finding out that Lincoln, with 

constitutional law in his head and human- 
itv in his heart, was by virtue of both 
possessions a natural leader of men. The 
difference between the two men is now 
well established in history and thereby is 
illustrated the effective force of ,a con- 
structive imagination tempered by the 
judicial faculty. 

& 

Launcelot and Guenevere: A Poem in 
Dramas. By Richard Hovey. I. The Quest 
of Merlin: A Masque. -II. The Marriage 
of Guenevere: A Tragedy. III. The 
Birth of Galahad: A Romantic Drama. 
IV. Taliesen: A Masque. V. The Holy 
Grail and Other Fragments. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $1.25 each. 

The publication of all that remains of 
the late Richard Hovey’s projected Ar- 
thurian cycle is likely to interest friends 
of poetry as well as admirers of the poet. 
Even in its melancholy incompletion the 
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plan appears a stupendous one. It com- 
prises three parts, each composed of a 
masque, a tragedy, and a play, of which 
only four pieces were ever finished. In 
addition to these Mr. Hovey has collect- 
ed a volume of fragments, which were to 
have found their places in the succeeding 
numbers of the series, and has supplied a 
commentary and an outline of the entire 
design. No one can read these isolated 
dramas or even these disconnected pas- 
sages without being impressed by the 
writer’s poetic faculty and promise. They 
reveal a scope and power of which his 
earlier subjects afforded only a hint. But 
at the same time it is equally impossible 
to study the conception of the work as a 
whole without grave misgivings. If 
nothing else, it is altogether too compli- 
cated. Not only is the machinery ex- 
ceedingly intricate, with its multiplication 
of members and functions, “philosophic, 
esthetic and ethical”; but the poet, too, 
seems to have in mind a social philos- 
ophy even more involved, which he in- 
tended to apply to the puzzling problems 
of marriage in its double relation to the 
individual and society. Whether for this 
reason or not, the dramatic interest even 


of the completed plays is not very great. 
-Indeed, it is questionable whether the 
character of the Arthurian legend is in 


itself essentially dramatic. But at all 
events, it is as difficult not to feel that in 
this instance the poet was on a false scent 
as to suppress the regret that he should 
never have had the opportunity to ripen 
the gifts of which these volumes, defec- 
tive as they are, still furnish indisputable 


evidence. 
; s 


The Literature of Roguery. By F. W. 
Chandler. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 2 vols. $3.00 net. 

Professor Chandler’s Literature of 
Roguery is. pretty good bibliography. To 
call it anything else would be misnomer. 
As a catalogue raisonné, as an annotated 
inventory of all such English writings, 
literary and non-literary, ancient and 
modern—pamphlets, tracts, jest-books, 
prison reports, plays, novels, essays in so- 
ciology and economics—as deal with the 
subject of rascality, it has not its like. 
Enough if a book contains a rogue 
among its characters, it is admitted to 
Professor Chandler’s gallery, dated, an- 
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alyzed and docketed. But to the title of 
literary history as written nowadays his 
volumes have no just claim, not so much 
because they do not restrict themselves 
exclusively to literature—that is a small 
matter—but because they do not satisfac- 
torily account for the phenomena. Fig- 
uring in a series which pretends to deal 
with the “Types of English Literature,” 
they fail to institute or discriminate a dis- 
tinct type; rather, they tend to confuse a 
number of types by a system of classifi- 
cation based on an inessential character- 
istic, the mere presence of a rascal, which 
is common to literature almost univer- 
sally. Nor on the other hand does Pro- 
fessor Chandler succeed in tracing a con- 
sistent evolution from the earlier mem- 
bers of his catalog to the later, or even.in 
explaining how the one might have in- 
fluenced the other. On the whole, then, 
his book must be considered mainly as a 
collection of materials never before gath- 
ered into one place, and, as such, a use- 
ful, indeed, an indispensable, preliminary 
to further work in this field. 
ws 
Mexico and Her People of Today. By Nevin 
O. Winter. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
Pp. vii, 407. $3.00 
Mr. Winter has done very well in the 
attempt to combine a tourists’ book of de- 
scription, a history of Mexico and its 
people, and a compendium of information 
upon the material resources of the coun- 
try and their development to date. The 
book is weakest in its historical portions. 
For prehistoric Mexico and Spanish con- 
quest, Mr. Winter, despite his remark 
that Prescott’s writings will not stand in 
the light of more recent investigation, has 
yet followed Prescott considerably. His 
reading of nineteenth century history in 
Mexico has not been sufficient to give 


a 


- him more than a confused equipment of 


dates, facts and events, without a clear 
comprehension of underlying issues, 
especially the religio-ecclesiastical ques- 
tion. The sections dealing with mines 
and mining were apparently gleaned 
from carelessly prepared articles in peri- 
odicals, and are not up to the general 
average of accuracy of the book. The 
traveler and reader of “boom” literature 
on Mexico, not the foreign resident 
grounded. in experience, speaks in this 
sentence (p. 190): “Today I do not be- 
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lieve that any country is more free from 
graft.in high places than our Southern 
neighbors.” It is in. the chapters on 
social customs and conditions, as a toler- 
ant and observant tourist, that Mr. Win- 
ter excels. The following remark may 
be commended to all travelers and writers 
on Mexico or Spanish America in gen- 
eral: 

P. 203.—It is a question whether the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Teuton can give these people 
more than mere mechanical contrivances. 
Home does not necessarily consist in an open 
fire, drawn curtains and frequent visits of curi- 
ous neighbors. Here homes are found where 
privacy is respected, family affection is strong, 
and there is respect for elders, love for par- 
ents, and kindly relations between masters and 
servants. Such a country is not uncivilized and 
barbarous. 

& 


North Italian Painters of the Renaissance. 
By Bernhard Berenson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Berenson’s new book is in itself a 
notable contribution to the literature of 
art, but it is even more noteworthy as the 
concluding result of nearly twenty years 
of work—a labor of love among the pic- 
torial treasures which Italy has_be- 
queathed to the world—and as the com- 
pleting volume of a series of four deal- 
ing in sane and sound and courageous 
fashion with the whole field of Renais- 
sance painting in Italy. Some sixteen 
years ago the first of the series, devoted 
to the Venetians, showed that the young 
American student who had gone to Italy 
fresh from Harvard could use the critical 
method of Signor Morelli to good pur- 
pose, and yet had eyes and a mind of his 
own—and knew how to employ them. 
Followed in turn illuminating essays on 
the work of the Florentine and the Cen- 
tral Italian Renaissance painters, and 
now the tale is told with the inclusion of 
the North Italians. In these four vol- 
umes, besides cataloging and indexing 
both by artists and places the pictures of 
the principal Italian painters, Mr. Beren- 
son has worked out, in a delightful style 
and a temper no less happy, his own crit- 
ical creed; has given us perhaps the best 
appraisement that has appeared in Eng- 
lish of Renaissance painting, the most 
equable and equitable appreciation of the 
whole output of the great Italian schools ; 
has provided: the best of antidotes for 
Ruskin’s intoxicating - rhapsodies; and 
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has brought to his readers a new realiza- 
tion of what modern art owes to Italy. 
a 
The Dance of Love. By Dion Clayton Cal- 
throp. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50. 

The Dance of Love is another “Quest 
of the Golden Girl,” only in this case the 
search lasts thru years and draws the 
hero, Pipin, into many strange adven- 
tures in Middle Age France and Eng- 
land. 

“Date: The dawn of intellect, of long bro- 
caded gowns, short coats, parti-colored hose, 
long hair, wide sleeves, blunt shoes; of full 
dresses, elaborate coiffure; of brilliant women.” 
That it was during the “dawn of intel- 
lect” does not seem to have helped the 
hero much in his long quest for the “girl 
with the key to his life hung on a chain 
around her neck.” For he is, as men 
often are, blind to the fairest because she 
happens to be the nearest maiden, and 
wanders far afield looking for some other, 
more interesting because a stranger. The 
table of contents reads like a list of 
favorite girls’ names. The first chapter 
is entitled “Alice,” the second “Yolande,” 
and so on down the page until we have 
the names of a dozen women, all of whom 
prove interesting if not always edifying 
companions. John Bonamico, a vagrant 
philosopher whom Pipin meets by the 
way, is a delightful rogue, who rescues 
the knight-errant from several very tight 
places, for amorg the women he meets 
there is a dove, a “dove-snake,” and a 
snake simply. The last named lady near- 
ly ends the quest and Pipin with it, but 
that would have spoiled the pretty story. 


st 

The Maid of Honor. By Richard S. Holmes. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 
The Maid of Honor is not a historical 
romance of courts and queens, as the 
name would seem to prefigure, but a 
story of love and religion such as only 
clergymen write, beginning with a wed- 
ding at which the heroine is maid of 
honor and the preacher hero the best 
man, and ending with another wedding 
thirty-five years later. The love story is 
negligible, but the sketch of the Presby- 
terian elder, who is an incomparable fly- 
fister, a lawyer, a theologian and a “vera 
releegious” man, bears internal evidence 

of having been drawn from life. 
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The First Secretary. By Demetra and Ken- 
neth Brown. New York: B. W. Dodge & 


Co. $1.50. 

A novelist who chooses Constantinople 
for his field risks comparison with Pierre 
Loti, whose “Disenchanted” last year 
told of the dear little shadowy gray 
ladies who dwell in the memory like a 
mournful strain of music. The First 
Secretary is’also a story of Turkish 
women, but there the resemblance ends. 
In some mysterious way Loti gets the 
hot, blue haze and the black cypresses 
of Turkey into his pages, and his people 
have an Orientalism of the heart deeper 
than that of costume or of speech. This 
is missing in the lively story of the Amer- 
ican secretary and his various adventures 
toward securing the loveliest of Turkish 
girls for his wife. We get a most de- 
cided impression that courtship in Tur- 
key is difficult, and elopement is well- 
nigh impossible, but when did an ener- 
getic young American enthusiastically in 
love acknowledge an impossibility ? 

& 


The Boys of the Old Glee Club. By James 
Whitcomb Riley. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Should not this be noted as the first 
attempt to bring the phonograph into the 


range of poetry? But, then, Riley can 
do things that nobody else dares attempt: 
“You folks rickollect, I know— 
’Tain’t so very long ago— 
Th’ Old Glee Club—was got up here 
*Bout the first time Grant tuk the cheer 
Fer President four year—and then 
Riz—and tuk the thing again.” 
The illustrations by Will Vawter really 
“belong”; they tell the story parallel to 


the poem. 
& 


Proportional: Representation. By John R. 
Commons. ew York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

Foreign observers sometimes express 
amused surprise at the frequency with 
which Americans tinker at their electoral 
machinery. Good men, they tell us, will 
make a bad system work well, while bad 
men will bungle the best system. But, 
taking conditions as they find them, one 
dominant condition being the inertia of 
the voters, American reformers find it 
necessary to be tireless in their efforts to 
adjust the party machinery so as to make 
the will of the people easily effective. 
Professor Commons, with his usual 
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painstaking accuracy and scientific thoro- 
ness, presents the case for one mechanical 
improvement which is not yet widely dis- 
cussed. Proportional representation is 
theoretically impregnable. If only rea- 
son ruled, proportional representation 
would be adopted in short order. Ore- 
gon’s House of Representatives is now 
composed of fifty-nine Republicans and 
one Democrat; but if every organized 
political party was represented in propor- 
tion to the number of its voters at the last 
election, there would be about thirty- 
three Republican, twenty Democrat, 
four Socialist and three Prohibition 
members. But unluckily, laziness and 
inertia rule. Reason runs a bad third. 
Voters find the system for making rep- 
resentation proportional too mathemati- 
cal to excite their enthusiasm. So long 
as the candidate with most votes in his 
own district gets the place, the average 
man is satisfied. He does not care great- 
ly that the sum of the minority parties 
left unrepresented is considerable. Next 
time, perhaps, they will get the advantage 
of the unfairness, and that pleases his 
ineradicable instinct for gambling. Pro- 
fessor Commons devotes some of the 
chapters added in this, the new edition of 
a book first published in 1896, to the Ini- 
tiative and Referendum. Confidence in 
the integrity and ability of legislators has 
been worn to a shadow. But the people 
still trust themselves. Therefore the de- 
mand is gathering volume that 5 per 
cent. of the voters or thereabouts may, 
by petition, compel the submission to the 
whole electorate of any measure past by 
the Legislature before the measure be- 
comes law, and also the consideration by 
the Legislature of any measure proposed 
by the petitioners and the submission of 
the measure to the voters if rejected by 
the Legislature. The optional Referen- 
dum and Initiative have been adopted in 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Oregon. The compulsory Referendum 
is exercised in many States with respect 
to State Constitutions and constitutional 
amendments ; local option on liquor sell- 
ing; municipal and town vote on bor- 
rowing money, purchasing or erecting 
water works, gas or electric light plants, 
or constructing large public improve- 
ments. This reform is gaining favor 
rapidly. 
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The Animal Mind. By Margaret Floy 
Washburn, Ph. D. Professor of Psychol- 
ogy in Vassar College. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.60. 

A book seldom appears at such an op- 
portune time as has Professor Wash- 
burn’s book just published, for there is 
much discussion in current periodicals of 
the subject of the reasoning powers of 
animals. Most of the articles on the sub- 
ject show a great ignorance not only of 
the subject but of the proper method of 
attacking the problem. To mention only 
one point: the average writer makes no 
distinction between mind and reason, and 
thinks that if an animal possesses mind 
it must also have the power of reason. 
The author begins with a chapter on the 
difficulties and methods of animal’ psy- 
chology. The fundamental difficulty comes 
from the fact that the mind of each being 
“forms a region inaccessible to all save 
its possessor.” We can never know any 


mind but our own. This is a difficulty in 
human psychology, and, of course, a still 
greater difficulty in animal psychology, 
for the animal has no language in which 
to give us an account of its experience. 
All our knowledge of the animal mind 


must be inference from its behavior. 
And it is in making this inference that 
even the trained psychologist makes his 
greatest mistakes. The first method em- 
ployed in the study of the animal mind 
was the “anecdotal” method. It was en- 
tirely unreliable, for it gave us only sen- 
timental accounts of the doings of favor- 
ite pets, or reports of the actions of wild 
animals—stories in which fact, fable and 
inference are found hopelessly confused. 
A better method is that of experiment, in 
which an animal’s actions are subjected 
to definite conditions and control, and the 
type of consciousness possessed by the 
animal is inferred from 
This method becomes the ideal one when 
applied to the study of an animal which 
has been known and. observed from its 
birth. In the second chapter the author 
discusses the two-criteria of mind—the 
behavior of the animal and its nervous 
structure arid the evidence relating to the 
mind of the simplest animals, the amebz. 
Then follows a description of the mental 
life_of animals up to the vertebrates. The 
book’ closes with a bibliography of 476 
titles, 


its behavior. - 
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The Enlightenment of Olivia. By L. B. 
Walford. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.50. 

The title of this book refers to the re- 
pentance and general excellence of a 
young married woman when she is awak- 
ened to a realization of the admirable 
qualities of her prosaic husband. Unfor- 
tunately, this happy experience is delayed 
until after she has fallen in love with a 
Kongaro scientist during the former’s 
absence on his annual vacation. It is a 
great pity that writers of fiction refuse 
to distinguish between married women 
and single ones when it comes to signing 
up a plot. Then such “enlightenments” 
would not occur so often in books on life. 
And such books are not moral because 
they end morally. The damage is in the 
proposition involved and dramatized. 
They gradually change the moral con- 
sciousness of those who read them to a 
merely natural unmoral consciousness. 
However, this said, the book deserves 
attention for the skill with which the 
author portrays the “great scientific 
man,” who is as devoid of delicacy as a 
person of the very lowest grade in sensi- 
bility, an interpretation singularly justi- 
fied by innumerable instances in real life. 

& 


Literary Notes 


....One of the best examples of modern 
book-making is the Stratford Town Shake- 
speare, in ten volumes, which also has a senti- 
mental interest because the work on it was en- 
tirely done in the poet’s birthplace. It is sold 
in this country by Duffield & Co., New York, 
at $50. 


.... Translating works on chemistry into 
German is certainly like carrying coals to New- 
castle, so we can appreciate the unusual com- 
pliment to American scholarship when wé find 
the text-book of organic chemistry written by 
Prof. W. A. Noyes of the University of IIli- 
nois, and published by Henry Holt & Co., ap- 
pearing in Leipzig under the title of Kurzes 
Lehrbuch der organischen Chemie, with a com- 
mendatory preface by Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald. 


....We have received many inquiries from 
our subscribers in regard to Horace Fletcher’s 
writings mentioned by Frances Maude Bjork- 
man in an article published in THE INDEPEN- 
DENT for March roth. His best known and 
most important book is The A B-Z of Our Own 
Nutrition (Stokes), which contains some 
startling contradictions of usually accepted 
theories. We will be glad to order a copy for 
any of our subscribers on receipt of $1.12. 


4 thoughtful and stimulating little vol- 
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time is Miss Johanna Pirscher’s Growth With- 
out End, a recent issue of the “What is Worth 
While Series” of Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. Miss Pirscher believes that “the broad 
and active idealism radiating from American 
centres of thought” is the “greatest leavening 
power in modern civilization,” and that its 
interpretation to many minds will resolve much 
modern doubt. Other recent issues of the 
same interesting series are The Battle of Life 
and The Good Old Way. by Dr. Van Dyke; 
The Spiritual Care of a Child, by Anna Rob- 
ertson Brown Lindsay; The Heart of Good 
Health, by Annie Panson Call, and Glimpses 
of the Heavenly Life, by Rev. Dr. J. R. Mil- 
ler (30 cents each). 


...-The long struggle over the use of the 
word “Webster” as the title of a dictionary 
has been settled by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, in the case of Ogilvie vs. 
Merriam. ‘The court decides that the name 
“Webster,” being no longer protected by copy- 
right, can be used by any publisher, but it finds 
that George W. Ogilvie, in the style and title 
of his dictionary and wording of his adver- 
tising, had imitated the Webster’s Dictionary 
published by the G. & C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, and that such an attempt to de- 
ceive the public was an unfair form of com- 
petition. The Merriam Company has won an- 
other point in the contest by the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States that 
Ogilvie had no right to reproduce the British 
edition of the school Webster, even from an 
imported copy from which the notice of the 
American copyright was omitted. 


...-The recent Commentary on Matthew, 
by the Rev. Willoughby C. Allen, of Exeter 
College, Oxford, which is one of the best of 
the International Critical Commentaries thus 
far issued, and certainly the best commentary 
on the first Gospel in English, contains a very 
enlightening study of the documentary sources 
by means of which the Book of Matthew was 
composed. The priority of Mark is estab- 
lished beyond a doubt, and the development 
of the tradition between the first and second 
evangelists is made very clear. Mr. Allen 
pronounces in favor of the credibility of the 
Matthzan narrative of the birth of Jesus. 
He does not seem altogether convinced that 
Matthew and Luke both used a common 
source besides Mark, but he admits that both 
employed documents which at least agreed 


closely, and that there is evidence also of. 


Logia, peculiar to Matthew. The commentary 
is published by Scribners.- 


a 
Pebbles 


IN THE VERNACULAR. 


THE girl had been three weeks in the em- 
ploy of an artistic family, but her time had 
been by no means. wasted. Her mistress was 
giving her instructions as to the dinner. 
Pca forget the potatoes,” enjoined the 
ady. 
“No, ma’am,” was the reply. “Will you have 
them in their jackets or in the nood?”—Punch. 


LEAP YEAR PROPOSAL. 


Maud, in stunning costume and cartying a 
cane, swung up the steps of the house where 
John lived. A maid opened the door. 

“Step into the dining room, ma’am, John 
will be down directly,” said the maid. 

Maud waited. At last a step was heard on 
the stairs, and then a lovely vision stood 
framed in the doorway. It was John. His 
face was smooth shaven. His dark hair was 
combed from the left side and a small tuft 
stuck up coquettishly at the back. His blue 
eyes sparkled, rivaling the diamond which 
gleamed from the center of his necktie. His 
red lips, slightly parted, showed his white, 
straight teeth. 

Maud’s heart was thumping madly as she ad- 
vanced to meet him. John, on the contrary, 
was perfectly calm. 

They sat down. Maud could not keep her 
eyes from the vision of loveliness before her. 
Oh, if she could but win him for her own! 
How she would work and slave to make him 
happy! How sweet to think of going home 
to him after the day’s toil! 

They talked of many things, of Mozart’s so- 
natas, of Beethoven’s music, of philosophical 
subjects, of anything and everything but what 
was nearest their hearts. 

But Maud was a determined woman. She 
had come to call that evening with her mind 
made up to ask John for his hand. 

It came to John without warning except by 
that fine intuition by which a man knows when 
a woman loves him. Maud seized his hand and 
at the same time fell on her knees. 

“John, I have loved you so long. Will you 
be my husband?” she said. 

John cast down his eyes. But he did not 
withdraw his hand. Maud felt encouraged by 
this. She dared to hope that he loved her. 
For a moment silence reigned thru the half 
darkened room. Then John said: 

“Oh, Maud, this is so sudden.” 

He had called her by her first name! 

_“Oh, be mine,” cried Maud, gaining posses- 
sion of his other hand. Still he did not with- 
draw his meat hooks. 

Then over them flowed that deep, solemn 
quiet which comes only when two souls meet 
which have been attuned to harmony in the 
eternal workshops of love. That heavenly sym- 
phony which only two such souls can hear was 
wafted to them thru the room. 

(Soft pedal.) 

No word was needed to tell Maud that John 
had surrendered to her; that he had resigned 
his life happiness into her hands; that he trust- 
ed her implicity and that he returned her love 
entirely. 

When she took a reluctant leave two hours 
later (or was it two centuries?) she had gained 
oe consent and he had promised to name the 

ay. 

And Maud’s heart was singing as she stopped 
at the corner drug store for a glass of chocolate 
ice cream soda. And while she drank it John 
sat in his boudoir gazing happily at a ring 
which yyy on the third finger of his left 
hand. On his face was an expression of in- 
effable joy.—The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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The President’s Recommendations 


SoME profess to see in the President’s 
latest message a “surrender” to the 
forces which he has been opposing. We 
can find no evidence of it. Congress 
thus far has done little or nothing be- 
yond consideration of the appropriation 
bills. There has been a great deal of 
talk, but most of it has been of a political 
character. Almost any paragraph in a 
supply bill has. served as a text for cam- 
paign speeches. Mr. Roosevelt reminds 
the legislators of recommendations made 
repeatedly in previous messages. He 
asks that action be taken upon these 
recommendations, “one way or _ the 
other,” and says there is “ample 
time.” 

There should be a model law for the 
prohibition or regulation of child labor in 
the District of Columbia. All laws for 
the government of the District are. made 
by Congress, but among the statutes now 
existing there is none on this subject. 
Probably it is not feasible to regulate 
child labor in the States by Federal legis- 
lation, but a model law for the capital 


would tend to affect legislation elsewhere. 
There has been inexcusable delay in per- 
fecting and passing an employers’ liabil- 
ity bill on the lines suggested by the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court. The 
proposed modifications of court practice 
with respect to injunctions in labor dis- 
putes are reasonable and just. They are 
approved by the leading presidential can- 
didates in both the great parties. But 
there has been no indication that Con- 
gress was inclined to take them up for 
consideration. 

Mr. Roosevelt has repeatedly urged 
that railroad companies should be em- 
powered to make traffic agreements 
among themselves under the direction 
and with the approval of the Commission. 
In his messages and in the Commission’s 
reports there are both testimony and 
argument in favor of granting such 
power by statute. If the Commission, 
however, is to pass upon the issuance of 
all new railway securities, it must first, 
we should say, make a physical valuation 
of the property. For the expense of such 
a valuation an appropriation of $3,000,- 
000 is sought. The President does not 
speak of this. Congress is not inclined 
to grant the money, and probably still 
needs to be convinced that there ought to 
be such a valuation. Legislation for the 
establishment of postal savings banks 
could easily be prepared and brought to 
a vote, but we fear no action will be 
taken at this session. The President’s 
recommendations as to the collection of 
material to be used in revising the tariff 
are by no means revolutionary. If the 
Ways and Means Committee desires to 
promote revision, it will naturally apply 
to Government agents and officers of the 
departments for information. 


The most important parts of the mes- 
sage are those which relate to the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law. As he has said be- 
fore, the President desires that this stat- 
ute shall be so modified that it will not 
make unlawful all combinations and con- 
tracts in restraint of trade, whether rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, beneficial or 
harmful. As is well known, the courts 
have been bound by the sweeping pro- 
hibition of the law, a-strict and searching 
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enforcement of which would profoundly 
disturb existing business relations which 
are not injurious to the public. 

Shall the courts have power to decide 
whether a combination agreement is 
beneficial or harmful, whether the re- 
straint is reasonable or unreasonable? 
Or shall the decision rest, at least so far 
as prosecution by the Government is 
concerned, with an executive officer? 
Mr. Foraker has introduced a very short 
bill which removes the main objection 
to the present law merely by the inser- 
tion of a single word. This bill pro- 
vides that neither the Sherman act nor 
the Interstate Commerce law, nor any 
other existing law touching upon com- 
binations shall be held to prohibit any 
contract, agreement or combination that 
is not in “unreasonable” restraint of 
trade. 

By such legislation the courts would 
be empowered to decide, and would be 
freed from the rigid bonds of the Sher- 
man act. Mr. Roosevelt—and the long 
bill introduced by Mr. Hepburn—would 
give the power, at least so far as legal 
proceedings against a combination by 
the Government are concerned, to an 
executive officer, the Commissioner of 
Corporations. In a complicated man- 
ner, he attempts to avoid the sweeping 
prohibition of the statute and at the 
same time to establish a Federal licens- 
ing system. We prefer the Foraker 
method of modifying the effect of the 
statute, but do not say that the licensing 
of interstate corporations should be dis- 
approved. The proposed relation of 
licensing or registry to prosecution 
would place enormous power in the 
hands of an executive officer, and it is 
not clear that the method would always 
be just in its operation. 

The concessions to labor which are 
involved in this project of legislation 
have been overestimated in public dis- 
cussion. It is true that unions could 
not be prosecuted on the ground that 
they are unlawful combinations in re- 
straint of trade, but prosecutions for 
conspiracy to boycott, as in the Dan- 
bury hatters’ case, would not be barred, 
and the right of employers to discharge 
employees for any cause is expressly 
recognized, 
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Anarchists 


THERE are anarchists of various sorts 
There are those who are anarchists with- 
out knowing it, anarchists on occasion, 
like those that are troubling Governor 
Willson, of Kentucky, and those that 
seize prisoners from sheriffs and hang 
them. Doubtless they think themselves, 
as they are reported occasionally in the 
local papers to be, “our best citizens” ; 
but anarchists they are, rebels against or- 
ganized law and government. 

But there is some hope for them that 
they may learn wisdom and be converted. 
There is little hope for the other sort, 
whose lawlessness is not an occasional 
outbreak, but is their avowed philosoph- 
ical principle. They do not believe in 
law or anything it represents. They are 
its eternal foes. What hope is there of 
them ? 

Such were the men who, in this city, 
tried last Saturday to throw a bomb so 
as to kill some twenty policemen, but 
with fatal results only to themselves. For 
such the immediate duty of society, 
which must protect itself, is to suppress 
them, to crush them. Our laws properly 
deport them, if not citizens; and, if citi- 
zens, they must be watched and guarded 
against, as one would guard against the 
dangerously insane, even to the extent of 
restraint, when they threaten life. The 
President has done right in denying the 
use of the mails to an anarchist sheet in 
Paterson a few days ago. 

This does not mean that society has no 
other duties to prevent the growth and 
spread of such noxious doctrines and 
dangerous teachings. This last outbreak 
attacking policemen was connected with a 
demonstration of unemployed working- 
men called by Socialists. They wished 
to hold a meeting in a park and permis- 
sion was refused. Many determined to 
meet nevertheless, in spite of the law. 
But of that crowd doubtless: thousands 
were suffering from lack of work. Doubt- 
less the crowd included many who had 
work, and many who are vicious or 
drunken, or do not wish to do any steady 
work. A time like this, when so many 
are unemployed, and naturally feel that 
society does not properly provide for 
them, is provocative or violence and edu- 
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cative of lawlessness and anarchy. So- 
ciety must have some duties to perform 
in such conditions, so as to provide for 
those who, thru no fault of their own, are 
unable to provide for themselves. 

We take this to be a truism when thus 
plainly enunciated. When thru sickness 
or death a man is unable to support him- 
self and his family, and there is no one 
else to do it, society recognizes its duty. 
It provides hospitals and some form of 
poor relief. The essence of the condition 
is the inability of the wage earner to pro- 
vide for his own, inability thru no fault 
of his own. But in such a case of busi- 
ness depression as we now see, when tens 
of thousands of willing workers are 
thrown out of work and nobody will pay 
for their work, the condition of inability 
is precisely the same, and the duty of 
society, which has itself created the con- 
ditions, is the same, to provide for those 
in need. This lack and suffering exists 
in cities, not in the country. It has to do 
with factories, not with farms. It is the 


business of wise city fathers or of State 
legislatures.so to arrange public improve- 
ments, whether in the city or in the coun- 


try, that they shall be able, in times of 
depression, to give work which will at 
least save workers from starvation. That 
will test the reality of the suffering, and 
those who can manage in other ways to 
live thru the period of idleness, and are 
too proud to take the lower wages and 
the hard work, will be eliminated from 
the problem. 

Of course, there is a duty back of all 
this for statesmen, that of preventing the 
recurrence of these hard times. The 
financiers tell us that our financial sys- 
tem is accountable for the regular return 
of hard times. Congress is now strug- 
gling with the problem, and a more im- 
portant one can hardly be before them. 
A merely temporary remedy is not suffi- 
cient. We need the most careful study 
for radical reform, something probably 
much beyond what the Aldrich bill sup- 
plies. 

But hard times with lack of work is 
not the sole source of the anarchistic 
spirit. It is a philosophy of rebellion. 
It is not constructive, like particularism 
or socialism, but destructive, subversive 
of society, and so society is its foe, and 
must fight it the moment it rises above a 
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verbal theory into practical application. 
Therefore law, therefore police. Every 
criminal act is essentially anarchistic, for 
it resists law; but anarchism makes re- 
sistance to law a philosophy and a virtue. 
ss 
The Pressure of Population 


At the exhibition of the congestion of 
urban population now being held in this 
city one of the most striking of the 
graphical illustrations is a large table 
map of Greater New York, in which the 
inhabitants are represented by fine shot. 
In the slums on the East Side these are 
piléd up to the hight of several inches, 
representing as dense a population as ex- 
ists anywhere on the globe, more than a 
thousand persons to the acre. Other sec- 
tions contained only a few scattering 
shot, 100,000 acres within the city limits 
with an average population of less than 
four to the acre, while all around the city 
stretches the open country, looking com- 
paratively depopulated. 


In one important respect this exhibit 
is misleading. It looks like a relief map, 
and one gets the impression that the pop- 
ulation would flow from the densely to 
the thinly settled regions, unless forcibly 
prevented, just as water seeks its level. 
The blocks, over fifty of them, in each 
of which three or four thousand persons 
are packed, are in this model represent- 
ed by tall pasteboard pens to keep the 
shot from running off on the empty ta- 
ble round about. 

But with real people the opposite is 
true. The pressure of population is not 
from the city but toward it. The lines of 
force run from the thinly to the densely 
peopled areas. The people themselves 
constitute the attractive force, so the- 
larger the city the faster it tends to grow. 
At the present rate of increase New York 
may have a population of 7,000,000 by 
1920. Consequently it is useless to -at- 
tempt to relieve the congested district by 
rapid transit projects or by assisted emi- 
gration. New railroads and trolley lines 
simply bring more people into the citv. 
Settling families from the city on farm- 
ing colonies helps individuals to a better 
life, but does not drain the slums, for 
more come in to take their places. The 
only way to prevent overcrowding is by 
arbitrary laws such as the new tenement 
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house regulations in regard to the hight 
of buildings, area of the block covered, 
the number of - windows and style of 
plumbing. 

Congestion is a disease of the mind. 
People want to live close together. That 
does not necessarily mean that they pre- 
fer to sleep ten in a room, or that they 
like disease and dirt, or that they had 
rather live without sunshine and fresh 
air, but they are obviously more willing 
to get along with these inconveniences 
than to live in the country. They had 
rather be congested than lonely. 

For, while the cities have been grow- 
ing with unprecedented rapidity, the 
country round about them has in places 
actually lost in population. Whenever 
we go into the country we find old houses 
untenanted and dropping into decay, and 
school buildings once filled with children 
now containing a mere handful. There 
are some 50,000 unemployed men in New 
York City. There are some 2,000 aban- 
doned farms in New York State. 

The men who first settled on these 
farms had to walk or drive ox teams 
hundreds of miles. They had to fight 
Indians and wolves and bears. Thty 
had to clear the land of trees and pull 
the stumps. They had to pick up the 
stones and build their walls with them. 
Yet in spite of their privations and hard- 
ships they lived happy and healthy lives 
and founded churches, schools and col- 
leges. 

The early settlers in Kansas and Ne- 
braska had to live in houses cut from 
the sod. There were no shade trees and 
no fruit. The drought and grasshop- 
pers destroyed their crops year after 
year. They saw no one outside the fam- 
ily for weeks at a time. If they had 
anything more to eat than corn bread 
and potatoes and a bit of bacon they 
thought themselves lucky. Yet we do 
not pity these pioneers of the plains. 
We admire them. 

Never in the history of the country 
was it so easy to get land to live on as 
it is today, notwithstanding that the 
public domain is practically pre-empted. 
A man can get to any part of the 
United States easier and cheaper and 
quicker now than the New Englanders 
could get to New York two hundred years 
ago, or the New Yorkers could get to 
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Kansas fifty years ago. Nowhere does 
the man who wants to get a living from 
the soil have to submit to the dangers 
and difficulties of the pioneers of that 
region. If the people of the slums had 
the desire and were possessed of the 
same initiative and energy as our fore- 
fathers, they could obtain for themselves 
an independent foothold on the soil. 
There is plenty of land practically to be 
had for the asking, for rental on 
shares, even in our oldest States. In 
many parts of the South good arable 
farms cannot be rented for enough to 
pay the absurdly low taxes. In last 
week’s INDEPENDENT Mr. Nelson toid 
how he had been offering cleared and 
fenced farms, with house, horse and 
cow, free of charge for a year, and has 
had only two takers. And in South and 
Central America anybody who is will- 
ing to live on it can get what land he 
wants—land that is so fertile that it 
makes people lazy. 

There is a growing demand that the 
Government provide work for the un- 
employed, at least in times of business 
depression. Even if it is conceded that 
it is the duty. of the Government to give 
every man an opportunity to earn his 
living it does not imply that the appli- 
cant for such employment has the right 
to dictate the kind of work that shall be 
provided or where it shall be done. On 
the contrary, the Government would 
certainly have the right to send such 
labor where it is most needed, which is 
in the country, not in the city. Self- 
supporting labor colonies, largely agri- 
cultural, such as are successfully run in 
Europe, afford the needed relief to the 
unemployed with less disturbance to in- 
dustrial conditions than public works in 
the city, which would simply increase 
the strength of the urban magnet. 


st 
Our Legations Abroad 


Somesopy has blundered in letting it 
leak out to the public that the Emperor 
of Germany had exprest a certain dissat- 
isfaction over the appointment of Mr. 
Hill to take the place of Mr. Tower as 
Ambassador to Germany. There is no 
reason for believing that it was Emperor 
William who leaked; indeed, it is more 
likely to have been some one related to 
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the American Embassy. The indiscretion 
is a great annoyance to the Department 
of State at Washington, and equally to 
the German Government and the Kaiser. 
There may have been a misapprehension 
of what Emperor William said, and what 
he said may have been perfectly proper 
or may not; but it should have been kept 
from the public. We would not have 
this affair used to create any ill will 
toward him, for there is, thus far, no rea- 
son to blame him, and if he likes to speak 
or write letters, as in the late case of his 
letter to Lord Tweedmouth, the purpose 
is good, and his freedom of speech errs, 
if at all, on the side of frankness and 
good will. This leaking may possibly 
lose Mr. Hill a most desirable appoint- 
ment, for it might not be pleasant for 
him to go to Berlin, even altho the Em- 
peror now declares he would be a per- 
sona grata. 

But the general impression is, that the 
Emperor William would have preferred 
an American Ambassador who, like Mr. 
Tower, would be able to entertain “bril- 
liantly,” or, at least, that Mr. Tower 
thought so. That puts a more serious 
phase on the matter. Because Congress 
allows but a moderate salary, it has come 
to be a custom to appoint to first class 
posts only millionaires like Charlemagne 
Tower and Whitelaw Reid, who can af- 
ford to spend four or five times their sal- 
ary. This may shut out the best men 
from the best posts. There is no ques- 
tion that Mr. Hill is a very accomplished 
scholar, with much experience in diplo- 
macy, just the sort of man who ought to 
represent the country, very likely a bet- 
ter man for the official duties than Mr. 
Tower; but he has not Mr. Tower’s 
money. He could not rent so fine a 
house—the United States does not pro- 
vide an Embassy building—and he could 
not afford such elaborate and costly func- 
tions. So he is not quite as acceptable a 
representative. Naturally the Kaiser and 
his entourage like shows and entertain- 
ments, but this is not what we send Am- 
bassadors for. 

And yet stinginess does not pay in the 
old-fashioned diplomacy. It was over 
the wine, when men and women grew 
confidential, that secrets were wormed 
out and plans and agreements were made. 
This has been the argument for the large 


salaries which the principal European 
governments pay to their Ambassadors. 
Because these Ambassadors make a so- 
cial display it seems as if ours ought to 
hold their own with them. We feel hu- 
miliated if our great nation is represented 
with no more display and distinction than 
Persia or Paraguay. We must stand up 
even with the Frenchman or the English- 
man. We cannot help feeling so, and in 
a measure this is right, and we are con- 
vinced that our Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters abroad should be much better housed 
and provided for at national expense. 

But the reason of old style diplomacy, 
with its falsehoods and deceptions and 
deep designs, is passing away, and 
straightforward, honest, “shirt - sleeve” 
diplomacy is taking its place. This is 
the kind of diplomacy which we need to 
cultivate. All that this requires of a dip- 
lomat can be accomplished, we suppose, 
on present salaries, but with no grandeur. 
And we do not doubt that the man of the 
Hill type, with only the legal salary, could 
do the diplomatic business with quite as 
much intelligence and diligence as have 
the representatives chosen for their 
wealth. Indeed, there have been cases in 
which our representative has seemed 
more concerned with his social success 
than with the business of state. We need 
statesmen, not rich social leaders abroad. 

We suppose that on a salary of five or 
ten thousand dollars a year an Ambassa- 
dor could board with his family in a sec- 
ond or third class hotel or pension in 
London, or Paris, or Berlin, or St. Pv. 
tersburg, and could hire a cheap office on 
a side street, and entertain nobody, and 
show no courtesies to Americans abroad, 
and yet negotiate treaties and perform 
all the needed clerkly duties. But a man 
must live according to his station. It is 
so in the most democratic society. A 
lawyer must wear better clothes than a 
mason. His business, his position, re- 
quire it. Our Congress should pay sal- 
aries sufficient that a man need not be 
conspicuous for niggardliness. It is a 
wrong to the country if Congress pro- 
vides so small a salary that a man of the 
highest qualification cannot go, and that 
a second rate man has to be taken be- 
cause he is rich and is willing to spend 
his money for the distinction that comes 
with the place. 
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Useless Learning 


WE are told that the dead languages 
are doubly dead (tho Greek is the current 
language of a living nation) and that to 
study them is a waste of time and labor. 
This raises the question what are the 
studies which give no practical and in- 
dividual profit to the student who passes 
béyond the three R’s? 

For every one it pays to read and 
write and cipher and to know a little 
geography. All that is learned in the 
lower grades of school before one is 
twelve years old. What are the studies 
beyond that which are not bound to be 
“dead” to the learner? 

How about algebra, and we may add 
geometry and all the mathematics beyond 
it? Not one student in a hundred will ever 
have the least necessity of using his alge- 
bra, or even his higher arithmetic. What 
intelligent man, who has gone thru col- 
lege or high school, can do a simple 
problem in cube root, or can remember 
anything about Strum’s Theorem? 


These studies, like any other, will be of 


profit to the future teachers of them, and 
to the few surveyors and engineers who 
have to keep a table of logarithms at 
hand. But the ordinary cultivated profes- 
sional or business man has absolutely no 
use for his higher mathematics, less use 
than for his Latin. 


Next, astronomy. That is a pure 
science, and none nobler. But it is of 
no practical use for money-making, ex- 
cept to the man who either teaches it or 
uses a sextant at sea. The problems of 
astronomy are utterly without interest to 
the practical man. What difference does 
it make to him what is the parallax of 
a star, whether the stars are drifting and 
whither ; what are variable stars, or what 
stars are made of? To know these things 
will add to no man’s bread and butter, 
and to study them is dead learning. 

Then chemistry and electricity—for -let 
us take the most practical of the physical 
sciences. These tell us how many ele- 
ments there are, and how selenium differs 
from sulfur; that diamond is the same 
thing as coal; what are the mysteries of 
reagents, and how to handle test-tubes ; 
how radium is related to Mendeleéff’s 
law; whether elements can be resolved 
into lesser elements, and these again ad 


infinitum; what are electrons, and how 
negative differs from positive electricity, 
and how one current can be transformed 
into another. These are practical mat- 
ters for a teacher or a professional man, 
but not for the ordinary educated citizen. 
He forgets nearly all of them that he has 
learned at school and college, just as he 
forgets his Greek. He does not make 
money or profit out of them. He does 
not need them to use his telephone or to 
send a message by telegraph. The most 
ignorant servant can do all that. The 
cook practices chemistry with no knowl- 
edge of the science. It is of money value 
to the chemist or engineer, just as the 
study of law belongs to the lawyer. 

The fact is that nearly all that an in- 
telligent, cultivated man learns and 
wants to know has no appreciable rela- 
tion to his dollars and cents. Its value 
is occasional and indirect. But he “wants 
to know”; and he knows that if he has 
forgotten he can recover his knowledge 
or go where he can be told. He has sim- 
ply a wider outlook and a larger breadth 
of life. His knowledge is not dead, even 
when it is sleeping. 

The defenders of Latin and Greek 
have no business to adniit that these 
studies are at all more “dead” for prac- 
tical purposes than the advanced study 
of biology or chemistry or astronomy. 
They are not. It is easy to show that 
they furnish quite as much daily value. 
in life, at least for the man of ordinary 
cultivation. Of course the chemist needs 
chemistry, and the physicist physics, but 
the man who uses our composite lan- 
guage, and the world’s literature, finds 
use for his Latin and Greek. 


s 
The Reader’s Conscience 


THE reader’s conscience is the most 
elastic conscience in the world. He may 
exercise it scrupulously for others, but 
for himself it is the noble serpent that 
encourages him to read everything and 
know the worst. The man who objects 
to his wife’s reading a scandalous book 
will be sure to read it himself. A moth- 
er forbids her daughter to read a story 
which she finds absorbingly interesting. 
Now and then we find the reverse, to 
be sure, in some old deacon who cleaves 
to his Bible and church papers, but, as 
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a rule, good people are morbidly inter- 
ested in the literature of the worldly 
mind. There is never a disgraceful trial 
in the courts based upon murder and 
outraged sex relations that is not adver- 
tised as reported in the Sunday morn- 
ing papers by many popular ministers 
from their pulpits. The best peo- 
ple read of life at its worst with most 
interest as interpreted by a sensational 
press. Persons so fastidiously opposed 
to coming in actual contact with de- 
graded humanity that they avoid the 
drudgery’ of charity by giving their 
alms thru charitable organizations, will 
read with avidity items of monstrous 
news concerning this same class. Wo- 
men who would not witness an indecent 
play will pore over it in a book with a 
sort of diabolical acquisitiveness, nor 
are they ashamed to admit that they 
have read it, altho they would not con- 
fess to having seen it. 

Now, conscience at best is a curious 
misguided artificial faculty that has not 
yet been naturalized in any of us. It 
is a sort of moral hair-pin, highly orna- 
mental in the good and very painful in 
the wicked. We are not born with it, 
being too innocent at the time to need 
one; but we develop it along with our 
first transgressions. It is the educa- 
tional effects of being obliged to live 
outside the garden of Eden. But why 
should the conscience lie down and 
sleep profoundly in the best people the 
moment they cease to do good, and be- 
gin to read about doing bad? This is 
especially noticeable in readers of fiction. 
There is the reviewer, for example, who 
is forced to keep his moral faculties 


alert, and conscientiously stultifies his. 


sense of decency for the sake of the 
public. Yet nothing could be more di- 
verting to Satan than the quandary of 
an honest reviewer facing a “bad book.” 
He knows the thing should not be men- 
tioned at all. Also he knows it is ex- 
actly the kind of book the innocent but 
weak public hungers and thirsts after. 
For, mark you, it is not the bad people 
who read the bad books most; it is the 


innocent young people and the respecta-: 


ble law-abiding folk who enjoy a state 
of social and civic righteousness so 
much that they weary of it, not person- 
ally, but in mind and imagination, and 


they crave some of the other thing by 
proxy, done up in the novelist’s romantic 
pill papers. Men and women are curi- 
ously unhappy creatures. They are not 
content with being good. They have 
the everlasting Eve-craving to know the 
rest. And so the reviewer yields the 
point and soothes his conscience by 
writing a “scathing review” and shift- 
ing the responsibility. 

And there is the average reader, who 
buys his story, not because it is good or 
bad, but because it is popular. With 
him a wicked book is like a contagion. 
He “takes it” when he is exposed to it, 
as he would any other disease. And he 
is the man in the aggregate who deter- 
mines so foolishly, as a rule, whether or 
not it shall be rated among the “best 
sellers.” If the average reader had any 
powers of mental assimilation he would 
have been ruined long ago by popular 
novels. Fortunately, he has little im- 
agination and no dramatic instincts: for 
adding a shine or two to his own hum- 
drum existence. His virtues are found- 
ed upon an invincible stupidity which 
no novelist can destroy. And we cannot 
be too thankful, for if the average 
reader ever begins to “take in” what he 
reads, decent society may as well give 
up the ghost. No system of morality 
could survive a dramatic test in real life 
that was inspired by such novelists. 

But of all conscienceless readers the 
heroine-reader has the least. She is the 
same semi-idle young woman who falls 
in love with the cello at the opera, and 
she will do it even if he has a huge body 
and thin frog legs, because she cannot 
distinguish between the creature and the 
divine sounds he makes with his bow. 
This lack of discrimination is her leading 
characteristic. But she has instincts that 
are never deceived. She is a great reader 
and much affected, but never benefited, 
by what she reads. She has what her 
friends call the “sympathetic tempera- 
ment” ; and she may belong to any circle 
of society herself, but she insists that the 
heroes and heroines of the novels she 
reads shall belong to “high society,” no 
matter how bad they are. She it is who 
finds books like “Three Weeks” and re- 
ports them to the average reader. But 
she would never have noticed that story 
if the demimonde in it had not been a 
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royal personage. And she reads Mrs. 
Wharton’s novels, not for the preachment 
they contain, but for the vice they expose 
in ladies who are admirably gowned, 
and in men who do not wear trousers, 
delicately speaking, but who are always 
referred to by Mrs. Wharton as having 
“well clad legs.” She prefers a heroine 
who is thus described in one of our lat- 
est novels: “That she was extremely 
beautiful any one could see for himself— 
patrician to her dainty finger tips, and 
clever—oh, yes, very, extremely so!” 
She cannot bear what she calls a “painful 
book,” that is, one which dramatizes 
principles at the expense of emotion. 
And she should be called the heroine- 
reader because she requires the artificial 
heroine stimulus of fiction to complete 
her own innocuous personality. She is 
always acting subconsciously in poor imi- 
tation of some romantic character. And 
it is astonishing what a large class of 
women she represents—feeble, impec- 
cable creatures who gently lead the world 
astray. They have no consciences at all, 
only a little wailing, novel-eaten, blue- 
eyed instinct for serving themselves and 
preserving themselves in the softest 
imagination to be found in books or out 
of them. They cannot bear reality, be- 
cause they are more perfectly artificial 
than the most incredible heroine in 
fiction. 
a 


What was your most 
novel and interesting 
vacation? Where did 
you spend it? Did you take any snap- 
shots there? R.S. V, P. We have al- 
ready received a great many answers to 
the request we made March 12th in the 
editorial on “Undiscovered America,” to 
send us pictures of new places and stories 
of new things to do for our Vacation 
Number, but we have not half enough of 
them yet. Do not wait till the last few 
days before the limit, May Ist, to print 
your photographs, because it may be 
cloudy all that week. For each picture 
we use you will get a free copy of THE 
INDEPENDENT for a year, and for every 
story of unconventional vacation expe- 
riences of about 400 words you will get 
$4 worth of THe INDEPENDENT. If 
some friend of yours starts to tell you 
what a good time he had last vacation, 


Vacation Pictures 
and Stories 
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shut him off by telling him to write it 
down and send it to us. 


& 


We publish this 
week an extraordi- 
nary letter from 
Governor Willson, of Kentucky, in which 
he sets his position right as to the mur- 
derous raids that have of late done so 
much damage in that State. He does not 
tell us what he has done to fight raiders 
and rioters with constabulary or military, 
but he indicates that something impor- 
tant has been done or will be done. The 
most extraordinary part of his letter is 
that in which he describes these marau- 
ders: 

“This organization is most dangerous. It is 

a secret oathbound organization, where only a 
small group know each other, and different 
groups do not know who are in the other one, 
and the head of the organization has the power 
of life and death over the members, and it has 
spread like wildfire. There are thousands of 
members of this concern.” 
If this is true, and so much is known, 
then “the head of the organization” who 
“has the power of life and death over the 
members” ought to be discovered and 
convicted and punished. If the head 
center of the Molly McGuires could 
be smoked out by detectives from 
abroad, this can be done in Ken- 
tucky. It is a horrible condition of 
things, and the evil may spread. We 
have had the same evil in Ku Klux and 
Whitecap times and in the Miners’ 
Brotherhood, and it is a curse to the com- 
munity. We are glad that we have the 
promise of something drastic and effec- 
tive, and we wait the performance. 


& 


f The abatement of city 
Bill-Boards noises and the suppression 
of obstructive signs, espe- 

cially those that in heavy windstorms 
endanger the lives of pedestrians, is tal- 
lied by a determined opposition to the 
defacement of our valleys and hillsides 
with glaring billboards. These are 
mostly owned by a class of adventurers 
in patent medicines, altho the Mohawk 
and Hudson river and other valleys have 
not a few ugly presentations of the ad- 
vantages of dry goods stores. This 
nuisance began with the painting of 
country fences and barns, but it has be- 
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come monstrous from obstructing the 
view of beautiful meadows and defacing 
the finest landscapes of the country. 
The scenery around Niagara Falls well 
illustrates this barbarous encroachment 
on public rights. It is proposed to boy- 
cott these affairs, or to tax them out of 
existence. The Craftsman professes a 
liking for the boycott. remedy—never to 
trade with merchants who insist on this 
objectionable method of advertising their 
wares. San Francisco sees money in it. 
One of its provisions is that a bill-board 
shall not be erected more than eight feet 
in hight and ten feet in length, and that 
a board of this sort shall be taxed three 
dollars and twenty cents. At that rate 
the city will take in about fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a year. Mayor Fisk, of 
Plainfield, N. J., says that bill-boards 
are a menace to public safety and to 
good morals. He thinks that especially 
the billing of the front enclosures of 
buildings in course of erection should be 
stopped. Judge Welch, of California, 
insists that a glaring bill-board, set op- 
posite a man’s house, in a country town 
devoted to homes, is just as offensive as 
the maintenance of a pigsty. Judge 
Curtis adds that a man has no more 
right to flaunt a vulgar display on a bill- 
board than he would have to burn sulfur 
at the corners of the streets. Tacoma 
has an improvement club which is han- 
dling the question with as much humor 
as resolution. Having no law at hand, 
it is very effectively trying ridicule. We 
cannot see that the owner of a lot, either 
in the suburbs or out in the open coun- 
try, has a right to annoy the public in 
order to secure a petty gain. The cold- 
blooded advertiser must be made to feel 
that when he becomes a nuisance he is 
advertising nothing but his selfishness. 
We agree with the American Civic As- 
sociation that the annoyance is inex- 
cusable and should be abated. 


as 

The General Education The. statements 
Board’s Policy coming from an 
apparently trust- 

worthy source to the effect that the Gen- 
eral Education Board had decided that 
they would limit their aid, in Wisconsin, 
for example, to a single college or uni- 
versity within a radius of a hundred 
miles, recognizing others as only junior 
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colleges, not going beyond sophomore 
year, is pronounced baseless and untrue 
by Dr. Wallace Buttrick, secretary of the 
board. The statement as made desig- 
nated the University of Wisconsin, Beloit 
College, and Laurence University as the 
three recognized, which would rule out 
so excellent an institution as Ripon Col- 
lege. We regret that we gave currency 
to the report, and one which did a real 
wrong to a college for which we have so 
high a regard as for Ripon. The board 
has formulated no fixt policy. They are 
“opportunists.” Their aim, we are au- 
thoritatively informed, is to make their 
point of departure “things as they are,” 
and from that point of departure to do 
their best to aid the friends of higher 
education in promoting comprehensive 
systems of colleges in the several States 
of the Union. 


The amusing document pub- 
lished in the New York Sun, 
in which the Chinese Yu Wo, 
of Hong Kong, contracted to build a 
sedan chair “to carry the American 
giant, the Honorable William H. Taft,” 


American 
Giants 


up the hill to the British Residency, re- 
minds us of another big chair in Ameri- 
can political history. The chair which 
was honored with bearing Mr. Taft was 
warranted not to “disintegrate” under the 
“heroic size” and weight of the distin- 
guished visitor. Its body was to be of 
“eventful width,” and the cross-bars by 
which it was carried on the shoulders of 
coolies was to be reinforced with metal, 
and the shafts were of double diameter. 
It was in the early fifties that the other 
big chair was provided for Myron Law- 
rence, President of the Massachusetts 
Senate. He was the biggest man in 
Massachusetts, very tall, and weighed 
over five hundred pounds, and he came 
from Belchertown, territorially the big- 
gest town in the State. Charles Sumner 
had just been elected United States Sena- 
tor by the Coalition of the Free-soilers 
and Democrats, after continuous ballot- 
ing for three months. These were hot 
days politically, and when Sumner was 
finally elected with not one vote to spare, 
taking the place of the Whig, Robert C. 
Winthrop, who had been appointed by 
the Governor to fill the vacancy, the anti- 
slavery men were jubilant and exprest 
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their joy in the words “Now is the Win- 
throp of our discontent made glorious 
Sumner.” Anson Burlingame, afterward 
Minister to China, was elected to the 
Massachusetts Senate in 1852. It was 
he who accepted the challenge to fight a 
duel with Brooks, of South Carolina, 
who had nearly killed Sumner in his seat 
in the Senate ; he chose rifles as weapons, 
and Brooks backed out. At the end of 
the session of the Massachusetts Senate, 
according to an accepted custom, the 
members presented a hat to the presiding 
officer, in this case Myron Lawrence, and 
it was the duty of the youngest member 
to make the presentation speech. This 
duty fell on Anson Burlingame, then only 
thirty-two years old, but already noted 
for his eloquence and versatility. The 
President’s chair, he told the delighted 
Senate, had many times been ably and 
worthily filled, but never so completely 
filled as by the present occupant. 
& 


Congressman Heflin, who 
shot two men from the win- 
dow of a car in Washington 
the other day, represents an Alabama dis- 
trict, and his most distinguished constitu- 
ent is Dr. Booker T. Washington, and 
his own chief act of distinction previously 
had been to urge the enactment of a rule 
excluding Dr. Washington and other 
negroes from street cars in the District 
patronized by whites. A drunken and 
disorderly negro was in the car in which 
he was riding, and instead of calling in 
the conductor or a policeman to eject 
him, he undertook himself to do the job. 
The negro, after being ejected, he says, 
curst him and put his hand in the direc- 
tion of his hip pocket, whereupon the 
Congressman pulled out a pistol—he had 
special privilege to carry one—and shot 
twice. He says he aimed down at the 
negro’s feet, but the first shot hit an in- 
offensive white man stepping off with his 
wife, and the second shot hit the negro 
in the head, inflicting what may be a 
mortal wound. He was arrested and put 
under bonds to appear for trial, but he 
seems to think he did perfectly right. 
We might say that it is not considered, 
among civilized people, a proper thing to 
shoot a drunken fool who insults you: 
and, further, that to put one’s hand in 
one’s pocket is not really an offense which 
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justifies shooting; altho we remember 
that not so very long ago a distinguished 
editor of South Carolina, walking un- 
armed in the street of its capital, was shot 
dead by a Tillman for. that indiscretion. 
But this we will say, that the permission 
to carry a pistol was granted to Mr. Hef- 
lin on the assurance that he knew how to 
handle his weapon; but his utterly poor 
aim shows that the permission should be 
revoked. He needs to be taught by the 
law that such carelessness in the use of 
firearms is criminal. And we are fur- 
ther imprest by the fact here illustrated 
that drunken and rowdy men of what- 
ever color are looking for trouble when- 
ever they go abroad. They have no place 
in public conveyances, and should be 
ejected by the conductors. 
& 


Professor DuBois’s pathy ~~ Bachan 

Adwine and radical wing 
held a large meeting in this city last 
week, full of enthusiasm and passion,: in 
which it was resolved that never would 
they forgive the cruel act of President 
Roosevelt or his representative and 
chosen candidate, Secretary Taft, for the 
dismissal, without honor, of the negro 
soldiers at Brownsville. Such indignant 
heat is easy to understand, even if not 
justified by full intelligence. A telegram, 
received and read with shouts of ap- 
proval, from Prof. W. E. Burghardt Du- 
Bois calls, however, for some notice. It 
was as follows: 

“Regret absence. If Taft beats Foraker and 
Hughes, negroes must vote for Bryan. 
Avowed enemy better than false friends.” 
What logic or sense is there in that? In 
the first place an avowed enemy is not 
better,than a false friend in any moral 
or political question. The man of good 
principles and bad character is safer for 
the community than he who flouts good 
principles as well as practices. Hypoc- 
risy is the homage which vice pays to 
virtue, and it is better to have those in 
Church or nation who conceal and deny 
their evil than those who glory in it. 
But this is not the case here. There is 
no evidence that Secretary Taft has ever 
been a false friend to the negroes. The 
Brownsville dismissal was not his act, 
but that of the President, and so far as 
the public knows he did not approve it; 
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at least he delayed its execution. These 
negroes are attacking him not at all be- 
cause of his action, but out of hostility 
to Mr. Roosevelt. It is amazing that 
they should vent their anger on Mr. Taft, 
who has done more to oppose the color 
caste and who has more helped the as- 
pirations of colored people than any other 
American since Abraham Lincoln’s time. 
To be sure they are not negroes, but 
Filipinos, nearly ten millions of them, but 
that shows his principles, and negroes 
ought to be very grateful to the man 
who has insisted that brown men in the 
Philippines should have the suffrage and 
be treated with all courtesy and equality 
in social as well as political relations. 
We: greatly respect Professor DuBois, 
but the heart of the black man should 
sympathize with the heart of the brown. 
a 

Last Saturday morning, in response 
to the lurid advertisements of a self- 
confessed stock “speculator,” 700,000 
shares of Youkon were unloaded on the 
curb. “The brokers and their friends 
completely choked Bread street.” “The 
crowd was record-breaking—nearly as 
big as that one that hooted down the 
Suffragettes a month ago in the same 
place.” “The police let the buyers and 
sellers fight it out without interference.” 
In the afternoon the unemployed of this 
city tried to hold a mass meeting in 
Madison Square to discuss their condi- 
tions. “The police clubbed the crowd.” 
“Men and women were beaten and 
knocked down,” etc., etc. . The police, 
however, were enforcing the law. The 
“speculators” had a_ permanent permit 
from the municipality to use the open 
thorofare ; the unemployed could not get 
the use of a park even for an afternoon. 
Some people still wonder why the spirit 
of discontent exists. 

& 

We regret to be compelled to record 
the death of President Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, of Union Theological Seminary. 
His fatal sickness was the result of his 
visit to India that he might present 
Christianity in its sweeter and more gen- 
erous attitude to the people of that land. 
In that way he may be added to the thou- 
sands of martyrs of whom the world is 
not worthy. He counts not with the the- 
ologians of the Church, but with its prac- 


tical, constructive, wise statesmen, who 
join its faith with the culture of the 
world, and who have the vision to see the 
heart of good in systems that have been 
encrusted with evil. His place can with 
difficulty be filled. 


A lady who has been “a reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT from its first number,” 
asks a question of President G. Stanley 
Hall as to dead languages: 

A certain student of Syracuse, a high school 
graduate who had completed his freshman year 
in Syracuse University, went to Amherst at 
the beginning of his sophomore year, taking up 
Italian, I think as an extra study. This was 
in September. At the Christmas holidays he 
came home, and for recreation on the train he 
bought Dante’s “Inferno.” “And did. you 
bring your Italian Dictionary also?” asked his 
mother. “Oh, no! I didn’t need any diction- 
ary—lItalian is only modernized Latin. I have 
not had to use a dictionary much in my study 
of it.” Is Latin so very “dead” after all? 


& 


There is something new in a bill that 
has past the lower house of the New 
Jersey Legislature, appointing a com- 
mission of men and women to investi- 
gate the causes of dependency and 
crime and report suggestions for reme- 
dial legislation. We suppose the com- 
mission would consider such points as 
mandatory instead of permissive night 
schools for immigrants, the results of 
bad housing, and bad places of resort in 
cities, including saloons and low | the- 
aters. There is room for investigation. 

& 

The act of the Russian youth, Selig 
Silverstein, who attempted to kill the po- 
lice in this city, is matched by the more 
successful effort of a Korean zealot in 
San Francisco to kill the Hon. D. W. 
Stevens, a most worthy American, who 
had long acted as adviser for the Japa- 
nese and Koreans. Mr. Stevens’s ten- 
derness and pity for the poor misguided 
youth was a touching exhibition of a true 
Christian spirit. 


“See how they run!” The Assembly- 
men at Albany did not dare to vote for 
the retention of the gambling privileges 
at the race tracks. They tumbled over 
each other in their haste to vote Governor 
Hughes’s measure. It is a great victory 
for him and for decency, or will be when 
the State Senate follows. 
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The Lincoln Trust Company 


ALEXANDER S. WEBB, JR., has been 
elected president of the Lincoln Trust 
Company, and will take office on April 
15th. Frank Tilford accepted the presi- 
dency in June last, following the resig- 
nation of President Wilson, with the un- 
derstanding that he should serve only 
until a suitable successor to Mr. Wilson 
could be found. He now retires to give 
his entire attention to the business of 
Park &  Tilford, 
but retains his in- 
terest, and is still 
a director. Mr. 
Webb. a son of 
General Alexan- 
der S. Webb (who 
was for many 
years president of 
the College of the 
City of New 
York), is a man 
of thoro training 
and much experi- 
ence in banking. 
For eleven years 
he was with the 
Lincoln National 
Bank. Thereafter 
for three years he 
was secretary of 
the Metropolitan 
Trust Company. 
Resigning that of- 
fice, he became sec- 
retary of the New 
York Security and 
Trust Company. Upon the merger of 
this institution with the Continental into 
the present New York Trust Company 
he became third vice-president of the 
latter and afterward vice - president, 
which office he now holds. The Lin- 
coln’s new first vice-president, Abram 
M. Hyatt, was for many years with the 
United States Trust Company, was af- 
terward secretary and first vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Security and 
Trust, and for the last six months has 
been managing director of the Lincoln. 
All of the Lincoln’s present directors 
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ALEXANDER S. WEBB, JR. 


will remain. Since the beginning of the 
panic only one has resigned, and this 
action was due to his serious illness. 

In the early days of the panic the 
Lincoln Trust Company paid out $17,- 
000,000, thus reducing its deposits from 
$23,000,000 to $6,000,000. It has now 
paid back all of the $5,000,000 advanced 
for its accommodation by the associated 
trust companies; and its directors have 
subscribed $500,000 of additional capi- 
tal, making the total $1,500,000. Mr. 

Webb so _ appre- 
ciated the loyalty 
of the directors 
during the time of 
stress that he con- 
ditioned his  ac- 
ceptance of the 
presidency upon 
the consent of ev- 
ery one of them to 
remain in _ the 
board. 
as 


The Aldrich 
Bill 


AFTER discuss- 
ing the Aldrich 
currency bill for 
nearly two months, 
the Senate past it 
on the 27th by a 
vote of 42 to 16. 
Three Democrats 
—Johnston, Owen 
and Teller—voted 
with the majority, and five Re- 
publicans — Borah, Bourne, Brown, 
Heyburn and La Follette—were found 
in opposition. The most important 
amendment made since the beginning of 
the debate was the withdrawal by Mr. 
Aldrich, some days ago, of the provision 
including railroad bonds in the list of 
securities available as a basis for the 
proposed emergency notes. This was 
due to the opposition of Republican Sen- 
ators from the West. On the last day 
other amendments were accepted. Two 
of these were offered by Mr. La Fol- 
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lette, but the acceptance of them did not 
prevent him from voting against the 
completed bill. The first forbids a bank 
to invest in the securities of a corpora- 
tion any of the officers or directors of 
which are also officers or directors of the 
bank. The second provides a penalty 
for the making of false reports as to 
notes in circulation. An amendment ac- 
cepted from Mr. Johnston requires 
banks outside of reserve cities to keep 
in their vaults four-fifths of their 15 per 
cent. reserve. One-third of the four- 
fifths may be in such securities as are 
accepted for emergency issues. Mr. 
Nelson’s proposition for the creation of 
a guarantee fund of $20,000,000 was 
lost, 11 to 49. Mr. Bryan will observe 
that only three Democrats voted for it. 

The bill as past permits an issue of 
$500,000,000 of emergency notes upon 
the security of approved bonds of 
States, counties or cities that are ten 
years old, have not defaulted in ten years 
and whose debts do not exceed 10 per 
cent. of the value of their taxable prop- 
erty. Porto Rican and Philippine bonds 
are included. The tax on such notes is 
to be 4 of I per cent. per month for the 
first four months and 3 of I per cent. per 
month thereafter. One of the late 
amendments requires banks to pay at 
least I per cent. interest annually on de- 
posits of Government money. The bill 
was designed to provide for issues in 
emergencies. It undertakes no funda- 
mengal reform of our currency system. 
There is need of such reform. Mr. 
Aldrich virtually promised that his in- 
fluence and that of his committee would 
be exerted to procure at this session 
legislation for the creation of a commis- 
sion to consider the whole question. 

Investigation by a competent commis- 
sion should be made. In the House, the 
Fowler bill, which proposes to revolu- 
tionize the present system, and which 
has good features, has been reported, 
but it cannot be past at this session. 
There should be past, however, a bill 
providing for emergency issues in time 
of need. In our judgment, the Aldrich 
bill is by no means an ideal measure for 
this purpose. On the 17th Mr. Aldrich 
said in the Senate: 

“I know of no bank or banking man in favor 


of this bill. The fact is, that the banks thruout 
the country are against it.” 
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But if it be true that all our banks and 
bankers are against the bill, this should 
not necessarily commend it to good 
legislators and the public. We believe 
that the bill proposed by the Bankers’ 
Association is a much better one than 
the one past in the Senate; also, that it 
would be better to meet emergency de- 
mands by utilizing Clearing House As- 
sociation certificates as a basis for emer- 
gency issues. 

& 

....The value of our exports to 
Hawaii, the Philippines and Porto Rico 
increased from $7,571,134 in 1897 to 
$51,883,329 in 1907. Imports from these 
islands rose in the same decade from 
$21,607,117 to $67,087,579. 

....Bids amounting to $18,000,000 
were received a few days ago in response 
to an offer of $2,000,000 of 4 per cent. 
Baltimore city stock. The successful 
bids ranged from 101.051 to 105. 


....An official report from Washing- 
ton shows that the wheat yield of the 
world in 1907 was 3,103,922,000 bushels, 
or less by 329,088,000 bushels than that 
of 1906, and 207,000,000 less than the 
yield in 1905. Our crop was 634,087,000 
bushels. In 1906 we harvested 101,000,- 
000 more. Canada’s crop shows a decline 
of 35,000,000 bushels. 


....With the payment of $250,000 by 
the receiver of the National Bank of 
North America, on the 28th, the last re- 
maining loan certificates issued by the 
New York Clearing House Association 
on account of the panic were retired. 
The total issue was $100,000,000. Since 
January 28th, however, the only certi- 
ficates outstanding have been those 
against four insolvent banks. On that 
date these certificates amounted to 
$5,520,000. 


.... William B. 
of the Currency, has resigned. 


Ridgely, Comptroller 
i He will 
be elected president of the National 


Bank of Commerce, in Kansas City 
(now undergoing reorganization), which 
will soon make a new start with $2,000,- 
000 of capital and $200,000 of surplus. 
His successor at Washington will prob- 
ably be Lawrence O. Murray, now As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. Mr. Murray is a native of New 
York, and is forty-four years old, 
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Preventable Fire Losses 


THE annual fire waste runs into ap- 
palling figures when the totals are even 
approximated. The Journal of Com- 
merce figures it to have been $215,071,- 
250 in 1907. It was in all probability 
- much more. The worst of it is. that 
nearly the whole of this tremendous loss 
is preventable. Gross carelessness or 
inattention to known danger is responsi- 
ble for seventy-five per cent. of the fire 
loss, while ignorance and a small per- 
centage of criminal intent very largely 
cause the remaining twenty-five per cent. 
We have increased efficiency in our fire 
departments, better waterworks, im- 
proved fire alarm systems, scientific ex- 
amination of large risks by inspection 
bureaus, improved building codes, better 
methods and materials, and still the an- 
nual fire loss mounts up higher and 
higher. The cost of fire protection has 
been figured at a dollar and a quarter a 
year for each man, woman and child of 
population. And yet a smoker will 
throw his burning cigar stump carelessly 
away, and if it falls into a heap of in- 
flammable rubbish to smolder and final- 
ly burst into flame that shall do hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of dollars worth 
of damage, he goes cheerfully on his 
way, nor thinks, nor cares about the pos- 
sible harm he may have done. Parents 
still allow their children to play with 
matches in spite of the known danger of 
their so doing. We smilingly assume the 
hazard of loss by fire hundreds of times 
at home and abroad, blindly trusting in 
that providence which, according to tra- 
dition, watches over fools and drunken 
men. <A very small study of the causes 
of fires must, it would seem, cause every 
one to realize the constant danger that is 
ever present because of the devouring ele- 
ment that is so good a servant, but so 
hard a master, and inspire the use of 
more precaution than has _ heretofore 
prevailed. One or two good fire buckets 
vigorously used might have counteracted 
the conflagration which so destructively 
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began in Chicago in 1871, thru the 
agency of the cow and the lamp, but the 
preventable fire burned itself out in the 
end. Fire comes at the very moment 
when there is least preparedness. The 
insurance policy génerally expires just 
before it takes place, or it may be that 
the town’s fire engines are in a neighbor- 
ing town participating in the annual fire- 
men’s parade. Sprinkled risks are held 
in high esteem by insurance companies, 
but it has been demonstrated more than 
once that the most elaborate sprinkler 
system is no good without the water be- 
ing turned on. Householders and busi- 
ness men ought especially to have the 
fear of fire constantly before them, and 
by being constantly on guard themselves 
and by inspiring co-operation in this di- 
rection by every one many fires that now 
take place would easily be found to be 
preventable ones. 


st 
Sport as an Accident Hazard 


Sport has its casualties and its fatalities 
not much less than war. The Chronicle 
notes the fact that 242 persons were 
killed and 4,258 were injured during 
the past year while engaged in various 
sports and celebrations. Football killed 
21 and severely injured 70; baseball was 
somewhat less dangerous, since only 18 
deaths and 36 injuries arose because of 
it. A mortality of one arose because of 
the roller skate. Three persons were in- 
jured from the same cause. Golf killed 
three, the discus one, polo one and 
vaulting one. The merry-go-round in- 
jured 12; electric swings, 8; toboggans, 
16, and the scenic railways made a 
record of three killed and 45 injured. 
During the period previously named 77 
persons were killed and 4,033 were in- 
jured by fireworks, toy pistols, giant 
crackers, etc., of whom 3,865 were vic- 
tims of the hazards of July the Fourth, 
to which a warning reference was made 
in this department of THE INDEPENDENT 
of June 2oth last. 
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THE 
IDEAL 
INVESTMENT 


NVESTMENTS that carry with them every 
safeguard as to principal and interest usually 
net the investor a small return. 

With rare exceptions investments that offer 
large returns contain a correspondingly large ele- 
ment of risk. 

THE IDEAL INVESTMENT is one that not 
only insures the safety of the principal and the 
return of a moderate rate of interest, but which 
gives the principal an additional earning power 
commensurate with the success of the business on 
which the investment is based. 


This Company deals exclusively in in- 
vestments of the latter class. 


Descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 


The American Finance & 
Securities Company 


5 Nassau Street (Hanover Bank Building), New York 























Capital Maa lwonysi* 


and Nassau 
Surplus Street 


$2,000,000 COMPANY New York 


WILLARD V. KING, PRESIDENT 
WM. H. NICHOLS,- Vice-PReEsiIDENT 
HOWARD BAYNE, V.PrReEsrT. & TREAS. 
LANGLEY W. WIGGIN, SECRETARY 
EDWIN B. POTTS, AssrT. SECRETARY 
PARK TERRELL, Mer. Bono Dep't 
DAVID Ss. MILLS, Trust OFFicer 


We execute orders for the pur- 
chase or sale of securities, take 
entire charge of real estate 
and personal property, provide 
travelers letters of credit avail- 
able in all parts of the world. 
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OF ANY SINGLE INTEREST 





SHIPPED YOU 
—FOR INSPECTION— FREE 
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ITHACA HALL GLOCK 


All Charges Prepaid 


We ship this clock direct 
from our factory to you 
upon receipt of your re- 

uest. We prepay charges. 
Give it a thorough test as 
a timepiece. If it is not 
what you expected or as 
represented, ship it to us, 
charges collect. : 

Use it 10 days and if 
satisfactory, remit us_ its 
price, $29.50; or $8 first 
pra and $3 per month 
or eight months. 

This beautiful Colonial 
timepiece, exactly like pho- 
tograph, cannot be dupli- 
cated elsewhere for several 
times the price we ask. We 
eliminate the profits of 
salesmen, jobbers and re- 

,and give you the 
benefit of this- saving. 
An appropriate birthday cr 
wedding gift. 


DESCRIPTION 


Constructed of polished cher- 
ty, mahoganized, or polished, 
selected oak. 


Size—Height, 7% feet. Weight, 
150 pounds. 


Ornaments — Etruscan orna- 
ments. Solid cast brass, pol- 
ished. Top ornaments, brass 
and silver. Can be furnished 
without ornaments if desired. 


Crystale—Both doors French 
extra heavy, polished beveled 
crystals. 


Dial—12% in. square, black 
Arabic figures on cream 
ground, corners rich crim- 
son, illuminated by neat 
gold scrolls. 


Movement—Eight day. Pol- 

hed brass visible pendu- 

rikes hours and 

half hours on soft-toned 

gong. First-class; accu- 
rate. 


Each clock is guaranteed 
for 10 years. State if oak 
or mahoganized cherry is 
wanted. 


If you would consider the 
poe of this clock, write 
mmediately, requesting us 
to forward it to you free 
of all , for inspeoc- 
tion, according to above 
terms. 


THE ITHACA CALENDAR 
CLOCK COMPANY 


Dept. 25, ITHACA, N. Y. Established 1865 


Makers of the world-renowned Ithaca 
Calendar Clocks 


IF INTERESTED IN CALENDAR CLOCKS, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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The LILY is the Symbol of 
Natural Purity CLEANLINESS 
If Nature were to undertake our 
Washing and Cleaning for us 


PEARLINE 


and PEARLIN E'S method 


would be the means used. 


mortals | -ossesses Peculiar 





Purifying Properties 


—besides in doing away with 
the rubbing it DOES AWAY 
with the worst of the Work and 
Wear and Tear. 








More Millions 


than ALe Mths 


aOVNSUBIN 

















READING NOTICES 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY A PIANO? 

Music appeals to every one. It soothes even savages, 
and the lower animals are greatly influenced by it. A 
world without music would, indeed, be a dreary place. 
It acts as an inspiration for men to do noble deeds. It 
is likewise a tonic. A good piano is a musical instrument 
of the highest type. nce it was a luxury, but it is 
no longer so considered. By means of the piano ente: 
tainment comes. It is a solace. If the pianist can im- 
rovise, the soul of the player floats away on wings. 

hen buying a piano, it is well to consider its limita- 
tions and to find out if you can depend upon the piano 
that thus comes into your house. The Emerson pianos 
are made in Boston. They are all right in action, case, 
sounding board, strings, and every one of the thousand 
and one parts that make a piano. The Emerson is not 
a high priced piano, but it is a good one. The manu- 
facturers have been making these instruments since 1849, 
so that the Emerson is no longer experimental. If you 
are thinking of buying a piano for that musical daughter 
of yours, you cannot go wrong if you buy an Emerson. 

you want quotations, a line to the Emerson Piano 
Company at 120 Boylston street, Boston, Mass., will 
bring them. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 

A sixty page book, entitled ‘‘Holidays in Eng- 
land, with profuse illustration, has just been  is- 
sued for the benefit of those journeying thitherward. 
The Lincoln, Norwich, Ely and Peterborough cathedrals 
are given a deserved place in the descriptive matter. 
The same is true of the Abbeys of Crowland and Wal- 
tham, and of the University of Cambridge. The Tenny- 
son and Dickens country, with its romance and folklore, 
appears in the volume, and makes it well worth while 
to read. Copies of “Holidays in England” can be ob- 
tained by inclosing 4 cents postage to H. J. Ketcham, 
general agent Great Eastern Railway of England, No. 362 
Broadway, New York City. 


THE ITHACA CALENDAR CLOCK COMPANY 

The Ithaca Calendar Clock Company are the pioneer 
makers of calendar clocks and offer through the maga- 
zines a hall clock at a very reasonable figure, considering 
the quality of material used. These clocks are shipped 
direct from the factory to the purchaser and guaranteed 
tu be in perfect condition. On another page of this issue 
of Tue INDEPENDENT appears an advertisement of the 
Ithaca Calendar Clock Canes which will prove inter- 
esting to any one who uses clocks. 


HOTEL MARGARET 

While it is generally recognized that New York is bet- 
ter supplied than any other city with hotel accommoda- 
tions, it is not as generally known that all the first class 
hotels are not on Manhattan Island. The Hotel Marga- 
ret, on Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, is a high class 
family and transient hotel, a little away from the bustle 
and confusion of New York, but within twenty minutes 
of its business center. The site is ideal, the hotel over- 
looking picturesque New York Bay, and it is convenient 
of access by subway, surface car and ferries. The hotel 
is on the American and semi-American plans, cuisine 
and service being unsurpassed. 


—e——————————eeeeEEE——eeEEEEEE=— 
DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


American Woolen Company, quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 134 per cent., payable April 15th, 1908. 

American Chicle Company, quarterly, pre- 
ferred 114 per cent., payable April Ist, 1908; 
common, I per cent., payable April 20th, 1908. 

American Locomotive Company, quarterly, 
preferred, 134 per cent., payable April 2tst, 
1908. 
Electric Storage Battery Company, pre- 
ferred and common, 1 per cent., payable 
April 1st, ‘1908. 

New York & New Jersey Telephone Com- 
pany, quarterly, 134 per cent., payable April 
15th, 1908. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, 
coupons from Pacific Extension bonds, pay- 
able on and after April 1st, 1908, 
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a different make. 
which way to turn. 


dealers or friends of dealers. 


home. 


One officially entitled ‘‘ The Book 
of Complete Information about 
Pianos.” , 

YOU NEED THIS BOOK of 156 
Pages handsomely bound, if you 
ever intend to buy a piano, no matter 
what make. 

It tells how to test a piano and how 
to tell good from bad: what causes 
pianos to get out of order. It makes 
the selection of a a easy. If 
read carefully it will make you an 
expert ao of piano tone, of action, 
workmanship and of durability. 

It tells everything that any one 
can possibly want to know about 
pianos ; a a description of every 
part of the piano, how put together 
and all the processes of manufacture. 
Gives description of the new in- 
vention for ads learners to play 
called THE NOTEACCORD (en- 
dorsed by Paderewski and other 
great pianists). It explains Agents’ 
and Dealers’ Methods and Devices, 

It tells about the very first piano, 


—You want the sweetest toned 
—You want that sweet tone to last 
—You dislike to spend any more 


You made a long study 
quite an expert. You can be just as expert about pianos. 


We are willing to send you free two books: 


fhe qualities of labor, the felt, 
ivories and woods used in ever 
high-grade piano, and compares high 
qualities with the cheaper kind (used 
in inferior pianos). Describes what 
constitutes a musical-piano-tone, and 
in fact is a complete encyclopedia. 

You need and should have THIS 
EDUCATIONAL BOOK to roorommel 
inform yo whenever CONFUSE 
ABOUT PIANOS. 


Its scores of illustrations (all de- 
voted to piano construction) are not 
only interesting but are instructive— 
to children as well as to adults. 

You will certainly learn a great 
deal about pianos that you could not 
hear of or read RE ELSE 
for it is absolutely the onZy book of 
its kind ever published. everthe- 
less we send it free. 


The other book is also copy- 
righted but is a short story named 
bd ONEYWELL’S 
REASONS.’’ The story of an 





the coupon). 
WING BUILDING 





| 250-365 West 13th Street, New York 


We Have Supplied Over 40,000 American Homes With 
WING PIANOS 


Werefer to Banks, Governors of many States, and Judges; to Merchants, 
Conservatories of Music, Singers and Professors of Music. 
S:udents of vibration and of musical tone and strength of materials during 
all these 39 years. The first patent issued to our.Mr. Wing, Senior, for 
improvement on pianos was in 1876, and other improvements have been 
invented since at the average rate of more than one yearly. 
Prove our skill and long experience, but would not be mentioned if we 
did not wish to show you that we know the piano subject as few others 
have had the opportunity ; for 39 years is a long—long time for a business 
house to “ live and learn ’’ and constantly prosper. 


Write for the books at once or fill in the coupon. Take it out 
and mail to us now while you thifit of it (and while you have 
You will be under no obligations whatever. 


WING & SON 


We have been 


These facts 


You are ALL CONFUSED 


about Pianos! 


money than necessary :—But every adviser, and so-called expert, recommends 
You are like a man lost in the woods. 
This surely describes your position. 


THE REMEDY :—Educate yourself on the subject! Study—read— 
Read more—Study more. Then listen in the quietness of your 
own parlor to the tone of the highest grade piano you can 
get, but without agreeing to purchase it. i 
those musical friends who you know 
are not under past obligations to any piano 
Resolve you will 
study attentively piano tone and will be deaf, 
while studying, to the magnetic talk and persuasiveness of sales- 


men. This is the intelligent way. It’s the way you planned your new 
of it calmly, thoroughly, and you became 


You don’t know 


Call in all 


average. American nny | which was 
ALL CONFUSED about Pianos—it is 
interesting, readable and _ prettily 
illustrated—gives a little hint of a 
love affair which the piano helped 
along, as many pianos have done. 

These two books cost quite a sum 
to produce, print, bind, illustrate 
and mail. Upwar s of 400,000 have 
been issued and without a single 
exception have been highly com- 
mended. 

SO FAR not one word about our- 
selves. We are and have been the 
manufacturers of THE FAMOUS 
WING PIANO for the past 39 years! 


4 
180 23 Plaine, Sa 
es 
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N the same sense that you rightly re- 

gard your apparel as more than cloth- 

ing, and your rugs as more than floor ae COUNTY COUNTRY CLUB 
" coverings — you may well regard your ee bi 
vehicles as more than mere objects of utility. 




















In no way can an owner so clearly show his discrimination 
and stamp his personality upon his stable as by the choice of 
Studebaker vehicles, harness, and stable accessories. 


Studebaker prestige is due to no caprice of fashion, but to fifty 
consecutive years of appreciation. 
Studebaker style is authoritative— 
the Studebaker matchless construc- 
tion and finish a matter of com- 


mon knowledge. i obs > 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. AEN: aS 


Largest Vehicle Manufacturers in the World Fis ay, 
——) 


SOUTH BEND, IND. ALL-CURTAIN STATION WAGON 


REPOSITORIES: 


NEW YORK CITY—Studebaker Bros. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Studebaker SEATTLE, WASH.—Studebaker Bros. 
Co. of New York, Broadway and 48th Bros. Co. of -California, Market and Co., Northwest, 308 ist Avenue, So. 
ee ee ne SALT LAKE C CITY,UTAH—S NVER, COLO.—Stndeba B 

AH—Studebaker DE) R, OLa. tudebaker ros. 
eee. i ae ee ee ponits.,Co. of Utah, 157 & 159 State St. Mfg. Co., 15th and Blake Streets. 
ebdaker ros. 

sc CITY, MO.—Studebaker Bros. Co., Northwest, 380 and 336 Bast DALLAS, TEXAS—Studebaker Bros. 

. Co., 18th and Hickory Streets. Morrison Street. Mfg. Co., 317 and 319 Elm Street. 
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Letters From Our Readers 
Can’t Get ALonc WirtHovuT Us. 

I could not get along without THE INDEPEND- 
ent. I frequently find myself unable to see 
things from its point of view, particularly as re- 
gards the negro question, but out of a long list 
of magazines which I receive it is the only one 
I find time to read thru. 

FreDERICK D. KERSHNER. 

HARRIMAN, Tenn. 


An ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


Yes, God does care for etiquet. 

Every form of sin is “bad form”—toward God. 

“Good morals”—good manners toward God. 

Not the equation of THe INDEPENDENT? 

Then must THe INDEPENDENT go to school and 
learn the mathematics of religion. 

THe INDEPENDENT loses its reason when il 
comes into the sphere of religion. 

The sun rises in the northwest. Water runs up- 
hill as well as down. And 2+2=>30r7. | 

One scarcely knows whether to recommend ice 
on THE INDEPENDENT’s head or the real reading 
of the Book, the sight of which sends Tue INnE- 
PENDENT bellowing among the bulls of Bashan. 

Again—for the sake of humanity, let religion 
and the Bible alone! 

God does not care for etiquet? Sodom 
thought so too. Hello, Sodom! How about that? 

Sodom and THE INDEPENDENT with their feet 
on the table—“Father, that veal; we're hun- 
ary!!!” 
~ If some one would treat a treasure of THE 
INDEPENDENT aS THE INDEPENDENT treats God’s 
Book—THE INDEPENDENT may finish this sentence 
at leisure. 

As a reader of THE INDEPENDENT,I hereby pro- 
test against THE INDEPENDENT’s boorish treatment 
of God and the sacred things of God and the intelli- 
gent trustful faith of the people of God. 

My name? CHRISTIAN. 


Tue Parcets Post. 


I am perfectly aware that you people can live 
and prosper without my renewal, but I am not 
going to hand my money over to any publication 
that supports anything so inimical and ruinous 
to my business as the parcel post would surely be 
if put into effect by a young, untried and inex- 
perience Postmaster-General. No orders come to 
stores from the six rural routes that emanate from 
this town, andI carry a stock of $15,000. I say no 
orders, and practically this is true, with the ex- 
ception that occasionally I get orders for one-half, 
one yard or two yards calico and the same 
amount of laces or embroideries, where the cus- 
tomer did not get enough in the first place. So 
the sop that the Postmaster-General is throwing 
to us—to let us have the use of the rural routes to 
try as an experiment—don’t amount to. anything, 
because of no use to us. Farmers don’t buy 
locally thru the mails. If such a privilege is 
given us, the catalog houses will have an agent in 
every town like this, who will receive goods by 
freight from the mail order houses and then dis- 
tribute them thru the rural routes to the pur- 
chasers. It is always some one at a distance that 
has attractive goods. 

My wife would rather use flour that is made 


NS) 


Mtg lars 
DELICIOUS 


MILK CHOCOLATE, 


POSITIVELY THE BEST & PUREST MADE. 
PACKED IN LARGE & SMALL CAKES, 
CROQUETTES, MINIATURE MILK CANS & PAILS, STICKS &£ 








QUALITY & FLAVOR STAND UNAPPROACHED, 
¥% & ¥2 Ib. TIN CANISTERS. 


Aicylars 


(PINK WRAPPER) 





SOLD AT OUR STORES & BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 








somewhere else than to use the flour made here 


‘in our own town, and our mill has every facility 


for making flour known to the milling world, 
and Minnesota wheat to make it of. For this 


same reason many of our people go to St. Paul 


to buy goods that could just as well be bought 
here. St. Paul’s people, many of them, go to 
Chicago, Chicago’s people to New York, and 
New York’s people, by the shipload, go to Paris 
and London to get something “different” and 
have the fun of spending their money away from 
home. E. A. G. 
New RICHMOND, Wis. 


A Goon SuccEstTion. 

The modest artistic work on the covers of 
THE INDEPENDENT is highly commendable. The 
appearance of the inside pages is equally good. 
Especially worthy of praise is the clear print. and 
the fact that the whole paper is printed in the 
same style—matters of inestimable importance to 
the most precious sense-organs of your thou- 
sands of readers. There is one slight improve- 
ment which I should very much like to see: that 
is a date at the top of every leaf. This would 
certainly be of use to all readers, and it would be 
a special boon to those who do not save THE 
INDEPENDENT in bulk, but excerpt the articles 
they wish to keep. It is true that one who is 
cutting up the magazine may write the date on 
each article saved, but this is liable to be forgot- 
ten and to lead to much annoyance. Simply the 
year printed at the top of each leaf would ob- 
viate the difficulty. 

WALLACE CRAIG. 

Curicaoco, Ill. 


An ENCOURAGING SUBSCRIBER. 


As a subscriber for THe INDEPENDENT for the 
last six or eight years, and a well pleased one, 
too, I cannot but believe that you have for some 
time since been surpassing a good record. 

Diamonp, Ohio. Perry Rosison. 
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“To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
est guarantee. In the fifty-six years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 


more than 91,000 purchasers 


The anfeiting test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a pacer f endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


If you are in real earnest to ob- 
tain a truly high-class instru- 
ment at an extremely moderate 
price, do not fail to write to-day 
for our catalogue of Upright 
styles and New Short Grand. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 Harrison Avenue, Boston 











LENS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, 
feet. It cures 
nervous feet, and 





ps. 
FREE TRIAL Packace { 

HER GRAYS SWEET Pow. | 

B (heat icine for Feverish, sickly § 

inch, Children. Sold by Dra everywhere. ( 

use lien’s Trial Package PRE - Address, 4 
Foot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy. N.Y. ¢ 


(Mention this magazine. ) 











ANDIRONS 
MANTELS 
TILES 


W* H.JACKSON COMPANY 
Union Sq.North~29£.17@ St. 











REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE 

A Kentucky, blue-grass stock farm of 510 acres. Roll- 
ing, productive land. Handsomely improved. A ten thou- 
sand dollar modern Colonial residence with bath and 
furnace. Three tenant houses, five barns, cribs, stock 
scales, carriage house, ice house, abundance of water. 
Maple orchard of 150 trees. Telephone and rural delivery. 
One mile on free turnpike from good town on railroad, and 
miles south of Cincinnati, Ohio. The owner of the 
farm being a minister wishes to be relieved of the respon- 
sibility of its management. Price for an early sale, sev- 
enty dollars per acre. Address RIDGELAND FARM, 

R. R. 2, Crittenden, Ky. 








LONG ISLAND SOUND—NEW LONDON AND EASTERN POINT 
Large list of furnished fro 000. 


mmer places, to 
Ww. 8. OHAPPE! New London, Conn. 




















EWIS® @ONGER 


The Largest and 
Best Eauipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
* Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and ecouomy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 

















THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


New York, March 17th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarter! 
dividend of TWO PER OENT., payable on and after April 
lst proximo, 
The transfer books will close at 8 P. M. this date, re- 
opening April ist, 1908. 
G. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. (14%) on the preferred stock, payable April 
ist next, and a dividend of ONE PER CENT. (1%) on the 
common stock, payable April 20th, 1908, have this day been 
declared. Transfer books for the preferred stock will close 
March 27th at 3 P. M., and reopen April 2d at 10 A. M. 
Common stock transfer books will close April 14th at 3 
P. M., and reopen April 2ist at 10 A. M. 


HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 
March 24th, 1908. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
Wednesday, April 15th, 1908, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Thursday, March 19th, 1908. 

On account of the annual meeting, the transfer books 
will be closed from Friday, March 20th, to Tuesday, 
March 3ist, 1908, both days included. 


WM.-R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York, March 25th, 1908. 
The Board of. Directors this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. 
upon the preferred capital stock, payable April 2ist, 1908, 
to the preferred stuckholders of record at the close of 
business on April 4th, 1908. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books of the preferred stock will close at 12 
M., April 4th, 1908, and reopen April 22d, 1908. 
S. T. CALLAWAY, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 
WOOLEN COMPANY 


THIRTY-SIXTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereb 





given that the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of One and Three-Quarters Per Cent. (14%) on 
the Preferred Capital Stock of the American Woolen 
Company of record March 26, 1908, will be paid on the 
1sth of April, 1908. : 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at 
the close of business March 26, 1908, and will be re- 
opened April 3, 1908. 

WM. H. DWELLY, Jr., Treasurer. 

Boston, Mass., March 23, 1908. 





Office of the 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 25th, 1908. 
The Directors have this day declared a dividend of one 
(1) per cent. from the net earnings of the Company, on 
both common and preferred stocks, payable April Ist, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on March 
28th. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 
Coupons due April ist, 1908, from Pacific Extension 
bonds of this company will be paid on and after that date 
upon presentation at the office of the Central Trust Com- 
pany, 54 Wall Street, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, 
DIVIDEND NO. 98. 

A regular quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable April 15th, 1908, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business April 4th, 1908. 


FORD HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 


N. ¥. 





OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 


New York, March 20th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend of TWO 
PER CENT. and an extra dividend of ONE-HALF OF ONE 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able April 15th, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business April ist, 1908. 
GEO. E. SPENCER, Treasurer. 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
New York, March 11th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors have ordered that in lieu of the 
usual cash dividend for the quarter ending March 31st, 
1908, a stock dividend equal to ONE AND ONE-QUARTER 
PER CENT. of the stock held by each stockholder at the 
close of the transfer books on March 20th, instant, be is- 
sued to such stockholders on and after April 15th, 1908. 
For the purpose of such dividend the transfer books will 
be closed at three o’clock on the afternoon of the 20th day 
of March, instant, and be reopened on the morning of the 
lst day of April, 1908, 
A. R. BREWER, Secretary. 





AutoStrop 


THE PERFECTED 


SAFETY 
A 


oR 


zZ 


BLADE NOT REMOVED 
TO CLEAN OR STROP 


AT DEALERS ON TRIAL 


~« 


‘AutoSTtrop SAFETY RAZOR Co. 
by SCM own ee 2 | AVE... ™. ‘Y 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 


UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


Special Meeting of Stockholders 


120 Broadway, New York, March 26, 1908. 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY: 


Notice is hereby given that a_ special a the 
stockholders of Union Pacific Railroad Company s been 
called by the rd of Directors to convene at the office 
of the Company at Salt Lake City, in the State of Utah, 
on the 5th day of May, 1908, at 10 o’clock A. M., for~the 
purpose of considering and acting upon the following 
propositions, viz.: 


1. To approve or ratify the sale to said Union Pacific 
Railroad Company of the railroad and branches, con- 
structed or to be constructed, of The Leavenworth, Kansas 
and Western Railway Company, together with all the prop- 
erty, rights, privileges and franchises thereto pertaining, 
and all other property of the Company last named; 


2. To approve or ratify the sale to said Union Pacific 
Railroad Company of the railroad and branches, con- 
structed or to be constructed, of The Topeka and North- 
western Railroad Company, together with all the property, 
rights, privileges and franchises thereto pertaining, and all 
other property of the Company last named; 

8. To authorize or approve an issue of bonds to be se- 
cured by a mortgage of a portion of said Union Pacific 
Railroad Company’s lines of railroad, together with the 
appurtenances, including the lines of railroad proposed to 
be purchased as aforesaid. 

The books for the transfer of the stock (both preferred 
and common) will be closed for the purpose of the meeting 
at 12 o’clock noon, on the llth day of April, 1908, and 
will be reopened at 10 o’clock A. M., on the 6th day of 
May, 1908. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 
ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary, 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


at the close of business on the 26th day of March, 1908: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts . $11,243,240 45 
Overdrafts 7,554 48 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 
and brokers not,included in next item.. 
Due from aes reserve depositories, less 
amount of offsets N 
Banking house and lot 
Other real estate 
Mortgages owned 
Stocks and bonds, 
Public securities 
Other securities 
Specie 
Legal-tender 
banks 
Cash items, viz.: 
Exchanges and checks for the next day’s 
clearings 290,403 54 
Other cash items 107,156 85 
Assets not included under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures None 
New York Clearing House loan certificates. . 


115,209 79 


447,066 60 
100,825 00 
101,000 00 

> 00 
2,382,368 05 
1,189,454 00 


notes and notes of National 


15,000 00 


$16,004,678 76 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as 


an asset 30,703 98 


Capital stock paid in, 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
taxes paid 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, banks and 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due New York State savings banks 
Due New York State Building and 
Associations 
Deposits preferred because secured ~ 
pledge of a part of bank assets...None 
Deposits otherwise preferred, if any. . None 
Amount payable not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
TED PAVEDNE 2. ccccccccccccnccccsces None 
Bills rediscounted ........eeeeeeeeeee None 
Unpaid dividends 
Reserved for taxes 


bankers. . 


Loan 


$16,094,678 76 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as 
a liability None 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

A. 8S. FRISSELL, President, and B. H. FANCHER, Cash- 
ier, of The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York, a bank 
located and doing business at No. 530 Fifth Avenue, in 
the City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in 
all respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and 
they further say that the usual business of said bank has 
been transacted at the location required by the Banking 
Law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not else- 
where; and that the above report is made in compliance 
with an official notice received from the Superintendent of 
Banks, designating the 25th day of March, 1908, as the 
day as of which such report shall be made. 


A. S. FRISSELL, President. 
B. H. FANCHER, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by 
the 27th day of March, 1905, before me. 
[L. 8.] THEO. HPTZLER, 
Notary Public, No. 290, New York County. 


both deponents 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 


CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF N. Y. 
at the close of business on the 25th day of March, 1908 


RESOURCES. 
Bonds and mortgages : 
Amount of stock and bond investments: 
Public securities (book value, $1,153,875), 
market value 
Other securities (book 
998.44), market value 
Amount loaned on collateral 
Other loans, including bills purchased 
Real estate (banking house, 
other real estate, $100,041.26) 
trust companies, 


$72,029 &) 


1,153,875 
12,894,998 
25,800,712 

166,750 
988,299 


11,779,165 
3,092,274 


2,050 


pe 
United States legal-tender 
of National banks 
Amount of assets not included under any 
of the above items, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as an asset 
Rent accrued 


notes and bills 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
*Surplus on market value 
(Surplus on book value, $14,944,569.36.) 
Deposits subject to check (except as stated 
below), not preferred 
Certificates of deposit 
man 
Amount due trust companies 
Amount due banks and bankers 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due New York State savings banks 
Due as executor, administrator, guardian, 
=e trustee, committee, or deposi- 


$1,000,000 
14,944,569 36 


34,571,008 2 
(not preferred), 
715,024 96 
355,907 42 
73,927 § 


ta 2,185,036 | 
Other Tabilties not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Reserved for taxes 
Rent accrued (C. T. \e 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as a liability 


113,666 
4,736 


249,119 


$56,301,535 
*Surplus includes undivided profits. 
State of New York, County of New York, 

J. N. WALLACE, President, and M, FERGUSON, As 
sistant Secretary, of the Central Trust Co. of ine 
located and doing business at No. 54 Wall Street, ‘in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says the foregoing report, with the schedules 
accompanying the same, is true and correct in all respects. 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of sald trust company hus 
been transacted at the location required by the Bankinz 
Law (Chap. 689. Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of Ban’ 
designating the 25th day of March, 1908, as the day 
of which such report shall be made, 


J. N. WALLACE, President. 
M. FERGUSON, Asst. Secretar: 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
27th day of March, 1908, before . 


[Seal of Notary.] M. HELLSTERN, 
Notary Public Kings County, 
Certificate filed in N. Y. County. 


THE PLAZA BANK 
753 5th Ave., N. Y. 


March 25th, 





1908. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments 
From other banks 
Cash and reserve 


$3,591,881 89 
421,632 03 
627,851 74 


$4,641,365 66 


Capital stock 
Surplus and profits 
Deposits 


W. MeMaster Mills, Pres. 


E. M. Clarke, Cash. E. H. Cook, Asst. Cash, 





ms ’ 
in the 
1, each 
redules 
spects, 
furthe! 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
METROPOLITAN BANK 
at the close of business on the 25th day of March, 1908: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
Due from trust companies, pantie, bankers 
and brokers not included in next item.... 
Due from approved reserve depositories, less 
amount of offsets 
Banking house and lot 
Stocks and bonds, viz.: 
Public securities 1,000 00 
Other securities . 947,267 48 
Specie 2,631,476 64 
Legal-tender notes and notes of National 
banks 197,666 00 


$10,146,044 17 
64 40 


962,622 50 
477,332 52 
390,000 00 


Cash items, 

Exchanges poe checks .for the next day's 
clearings 5 
Other cash items 128,302 69 
$16,368,364 73 

Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 

tered on books at date of this report as 
$5,500 00 


Capital stock paid in, 
Surplus fun 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
taxes paid 
Due depositors 
Due trust cumaeaine, banks and bankers. . 
Preferred _ > viz.: 
Due New rk State savings banks 
Due New York State building and loan 
associations 
Amount payable not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 
Reserved for taxes 


11,406, 

1,709,940 43 
133,722 79 
19,509 45 


$16,368,364 73 


Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as 
a liability $8,500 00 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


HENRY OLLESHEIMER, President, and AUG: OC. 
CORBY, Cashier, of the Metropolitan Bank, a bank located 
and doing business at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street, in the City of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is true 
and correct in all respects, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, and they further say that the usual business 
of said bank has been transacted at the location required 
by the Banking Law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amend- 
ed), and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from the 
Superintendent of Banks, designating the 25th day of 
March, 1908, as the day as of which such report shall be 


made. 
age lg OLLESHEIMER, President. 
A. ©. CORBY, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 
27th day of March, 1908, before me. 
[Seal of Notary.] . ANTHONY, 
Notary Public, Kings County, No. 68. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 25th day of March, 1908; 


RESOURCBS. 


Loans and discountS .........sseeeee+ «+++» $21,839,241 95 
Overdrafts 7,301 91 
Due from 

bankers 1,047,794 24 
Banking house and lot 900,000 00 
Stocks and bends, viz.: 

Public securities 1,000 00 

Other securities 2,021,317 59 
Specie 4,744,395 86 
Legal-tender notes and notes of National 

banks 1,701,323 00 


Cash items, vis.: - 
Exchanges and checks for 
the next day’s ceasteas. $10,570,743 12 
Other onde items 48,347 99 
10,619,091 11 


Total - $42 981,465 66 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
books at date of this report as 
86,100 00 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less omen ee “and 
taxes paid . 

Due depositors . 

Due trust companies, banks, and bankers. ° 

Due New York State savings banks 

Unpaid dividends 


Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of cores report as 
a liability 

State of New York, Coonte of inn Yor 
WILLIAM H. PER KINS, President, -* 3 ‘WALTER M. 

BENNET, Cashier, of The Bank of A 

cated and doing business at Nos. 

in the City of New York, in said county, 

sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing report, 

with the schedule accompanying the same, is true and 

correct in all respects, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, and they further say that the usual business of 
said bank has been transacted at the location required by 
the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), 
and not elsewhere, and that the above report is made in 
compliance-with an official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of Banks designating the 25th day of March, 

1908. as the day as a — 7 such report shall be made, 

AM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
27th day of March, 1908, before me. 
B. DENZLER, 


[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public. 


The Merchants National Bank 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Capital - - - - -  $1,000,000.00 

Surplus Earnings . - - 700,000.00 


This bank will receive direct from banks, manufactur- 
ters and mercantile firms, checks and time items drawn 
on Providence, and remit upon payment in New York 
exchange at a reasonable rate. 


$46,400 00 














SEND US YOUR FILE FOR BINDING 


Don’t allow your copies of THE INDEPENDENT to become scattered. When 
neatly bound and placed on your shelf they are a constant source of pleasure and a valuable 
reference work. Send your issues for the last six months prepaid and we will bind them 
in half buckram for $1.50 and pay all return charges. 
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The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over $6,000. 
Chartered 1872 _— Stock, $338,400 
EXAMINED BY fab eng COMMISSIONER urplus, . . $236,500 
5 per cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold during over thirty 
years’ business ‘without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


465-47 VWALL STR 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $13,751,752 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS ee > _feeenasee, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF COURT 
MO. , and in many other trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on pam and holds, manages and invests money, securities and other property, 
real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
President. Vice-President. 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board. 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., PAYNE WHITNEY 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, WILLIAM D. SLOANE, PHELPS, EDWARD W. SHELDON, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, JOHN 8. KENNEDY, = P. 
WM. ROCKEFELLER, FRANK LenS, D. O. MILLS, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, GHORGE F. VIETOR, LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, ARTHUR CURTISS * JAMES. 
JAMES STILLMAN, LYMAN J. GAGE, 














‘The year-round 5! safe investment” QUARTERLY REPORT OF 


FARM 2 No client eve sr oie, lost a a S % THE NASSAU BANK, NEW YORK 


at the close of business on the 25th day of March, 1908: 
MORTGAGE Ss a, S 


Sef mo how aad you vant ty faves end wil eewesl oll 3 % 
and complete information. have full details before you send Loans and discounts 

your money. Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

Due from banks and bankers for collection 


Best references Send for 
seventy B. BO N FOE Y tnicavitec, mo. ae 





New 
York $6,337,919 65 


LIABILITIES. 


Central Capital stock paid in, in cash $500,000 00 


Surplus fund 250,000 00 
Undivided 

ea y 116,443 72 

5,307,187 90 

38. ta4 


015 85 
onds Preferred deposits, viz. 
Due New York State. savings banks x 
Unpaid dividends 36 


An Investment for Your Savings Cashier's checks 


Our 6 Per Cent. Gold Bonds are secured by Coe eaepene 
First Mortgages on New York Real Estate, 
deposited with the Windsor Trust Company, $6,337,919 65 
Trustee; $105,000 of First Mortgages ng 
deposited for every $100,000 of Bonds issued State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
These Bonds provide an investment which . 
pays 6 Per Cent. and, after the first year, JAMES C. BELL, Vice President, and BDWARD EARL, 
offers the same privilege of withdrawal ae a Savings Cashier, of The Nassau Bank, a bank located and doing 
Bank, res eB. 9 Sees Se in the a - Nor, 
or! n said county, being duly sworn, each for himse 
ott oume ameter ay Sie we issue p.3 says that the foregoing report, with the schedule accom- 
paid Bonds, in ‘amounts of FIVE DOL! ul panying the same, is true and correct in all respects, to 
AND UP, each inst eek beart i the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
ium te Gate of tie sopment on porte say ) saat = emma business of oid bank as been trans- 
acted a location requ y the nkin 
to withdrawal at any time. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not e 
e. or small investor our 6 Per that the above report is made in compliance with an official 
Bonds combine the notice received from the Superintendent of Banks desig. 
three essentials ¢ he perfect investmert: nating the 25th day of March, 1908, as the day as of 
anamese Security—High Earning Power— which such report shall be made. 
ash Availability. J. C. BELL, Vice President. 


Write for booklet. It explains 
tues b-Bavtaeen ts Hoan EDWARD EARL, Cashier. 
New York Cental Realty Company JM | ar s"ss tuned str} Doth demon he 


Suite 1746, 1133 Broadway, New York [Seal of Notary.] N. D. ALLING, 
Notary Public In Kings County. 


Certificate filed in New York County. 
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New York, March 26th, 1908 


TO THE PUBLIC:— 


Pursuant to an order of the Supreme Court providing for the termination of the temporary 
receivership, and with the approval and consent of the Superintendent of Banks, the Knicker- 
peg Trust Company will reopen its main office and all its branches on Thursday, March 26th, 
1908, at noon. 

The new money paid in by the stockholders and the action of the depositors who assented to 
the plan for resumption place the Company in a strong position where it may fairly claim 
the full confidence of its patrons. The following is a summarized statement showing the Com- 
pany’s condition at the opening of business March 26th: 


ASSETS : 


Cash on hand and in banks $14,045,507.82 
Demand loans 11,189,670.85 
Time loans 

Bonds and mortgages......... Se cenacies Chak dee ahs Rews 

Investments 


LIABILITIES : 


Capital stock 
Surplus and undivided profits 
Due depositors: 35,701,516.21 
Reserve for taxes and expenses payable................ 253,818.44 
Reserve for receivers and counsel fees 400,000.00 
Accrued interest due by ‘the company 580,741.52 
1,399,469 .48 


In the foregoing statement the Company’s assets are-in no case carried at a higher valua- 
tion than that placed upon them by the Superintendent of Banks after thorough examination, 
upon which he based his recommendation to the Court that the Company resume business. The 
amount written off is believed to be more than sufficient to cover all losses of every description. 

The following have been selected by Henry C. Frick, Myron T. Herrick and Lewis Cass 
a Voting Trustees, to constitute the new Board of Directors of the Knickerbocker Trust 

ompany : 


G. Louis Boissevain Frederick G. Bourne 

Franklin Q. Brown Edward H. Clark 

Dumont Clarke J. Horace Harding 

Charles F. Hoffman Charles H. Keep 

Hinsdill Parsons Samuel T. Peters 

Herbert L. Satterlee William A. Tucker 

Payne Whitney 
The Knickerbocker Trust Company takes: this opportunity to thank publicly the. assenting 

depositors for their co-operation and assistance in bringing to a successful issue the plan for 
resumption of business. It is proper to point out that the interest of every assenting depositor 


is now identical with that of the Company’s stockholders; both hz ve direct pecuniary interest 
in assisting the future growth and development of the Company. 


On and after noon, Thursday, March 26th, 1908, the Knickerbocker Trust Company will be 
prepared to transact business with all the facilities of a thoroughly organized Trust Company. 
It asks the confidence and good will of its former depositors, and respectfully solicits new 
accounts. 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY 


CHARLES H. KEEP, President. 
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We Offer 
$500 and $1000 
BONDS of Gas and Electric Companies to Net present 


high rates of. Interest for 27 years to come. 
GUARANTEED THE NATIONAL LIGHT, HEAT and POWER COMPANY 
as to Principal controls and operates these and other Gas and Electric Companies 


dI located in New England and the Middle West and Guarantees their 
an nterest Bonded debt both as to principal and interest. 





Surplus These Companies are earning a Substantial Surplus (their total earn- 

EARNINGS ings amounting to double their fixed charges) and notwithstanding 
general business conditions these earnings are steadily increasing. 

Increase Gross Earnings for October, November and December, 1907, in- 

for October, creased 14.4% over the same months of 1906 while Operating Ex- 

November and penses increased but 5.63%. 

December, 1907 Gas and Electric Companies are little affected by periods of business 


depression. Their Product is a necessity and their Income is practi- 
cally an indirect tax upon the communities in which they operate. 


Send for Circular I. M. and ‘‘ National’? Booklet 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers 


30 Pine Street - NEW YORK 














INVESTMENT q A Fact Book about the 
SECURITIES Pennsylvania Railroad. 


{| The story of the unpre- 
cedented development of 
Bills of Exchange this company during the 
Cable Tratichire past ten years is told in a 


Commercial and Travelers’ 20-page pamphlet which 
Credits we have just published. 


International Cheques { Copy on request. 


Collections EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


Certificates of Deposit BANKERS 
“Members, New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


— 27 Pine Street, New York 
533 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





Brown Brothers & Co. 


59 Wall Street FOR 
New York HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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SRS gertondy 


TAX BONDS]} new vor cry 


Of schools, cities, villages, county drains, 
etc. Taxes provide means of payment, not 


dependent upon business for success. 
We own many issues of 5% to 6% bonds, 
denominations $100 to $1,000, and offer them 
at attractive prices. 
Send for our Booklet D, “An Argument 
for Tax Bonds.” Get our offerings and your OVE R 
name on our mailing list. 


References everywhere. Customers in 
thirty states. + . 


REMOVAL NOTICE 


Our business by its enormous growth de- 











Interest paid on 


mands change in location to a more central 
point. We have therefore removed to check accounts 


LESLIE M. SHAW, President 


St. Louis, Missouri, and request our patrons 
to address us as below. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON CO. 
227 Merchants-Laclede Bank Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








John Munroe & Co. 


anes ir 
Don t LETTERS OF CREDIT 
Speculate ta Secting, Feanes ond Delon ft Tevet 


with your savings. You Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
ought to have all the in- Exchange aad Cable Transfers. 


terest your money can earn—but you MUST MUNROE & (0. T Rue Serfbe Paris 
5 9 


have safety. 


This Company issues 
Certificates of Deposit INSURANCE 


in amounts of one hundred dollars or more, |] STATE MUTUAL 


running for two years and bearing 6 per cent. 
interest. Abundant real estate security ab- LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


solutely safeguards your investment. Interest OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
- President 


























checks are mailed to depositors every six 
months. Certificates are negotiable and may 

. . : 845,723.08 
be realized upon readily at any time. ASSETS $0g-845753-08 


WRITE FOR THE BOOK SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 


GIVING FULL DETAILS Cash surrender values. stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
1048 Calvert Bldg. - - - - - BALTIMORE, MD. C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Established in 1850. Operating in 36 States. 


Joseru A. De Borer, Prest. H. M. Curtuer, Treas. 
James T. Puetps, V.-Prest. A. B. Brspzz, Med. Dir. 
James B, Estee, 2d V.-Prest. C. E. Moutton, Act’y. 
Osman D. Crarx, Sec. F. A. Howtanp, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1908, and gained 
during the past decade: 


ASSETS, - $% 40,354,241.29 Gain, 172% 
SURPLUS, - $ 4,539,688.47 Gain, 149% 
INSURANCE, $153,467,472.00 Gain, 100% 


Its life, term and endowment contracts are lib- 
eral and attractive. 














A WOMAN MAY OBJECT 


to the insurance of her husband's life while he is rejoic- 
ing asa strong man to runarace, but if her husband's life ig 
suddenly cut off she never has objected and never will ob- 
ject to the payment of an insurance policy in her favor by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. A policy 


OF NEW YORK 
AS an established record for pro- 
gressiveness, liberality and clear- 
ness of its policy contracts. It was the 
first company to introduce (March 8th, 
1864) the 
INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 6% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 
Provision is also made for both 
Insurance Protection 
and Investment... 


Sample Policies and Rates will be given on 
Application to the Home Office. 








in this company is better than money in the bank, b 
the insurer may pay but one small premium and yet ob- 
tain the face of his policy for his beneficiaries. The sav- 
ings bank is not organized to do this. The Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has paid in one year 
more than 15,000 policies that were less than a year old. 
The thoughtful man having the best interests of his 
family at heart will think on these things. The Company 
is always willing to give information to those who are 
interested in life insurance. 


BINDERS” hold thirteen copies of Tur 


Inperenpent will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 45 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent 
t3e Fultom Street, New York. 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF =y YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


MUNN, 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JA PLUM 
CLARENCE H, KELSEY 


JOHN P. M.D., - President 


MES R. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER Prest. 

Good men, whether experienced in lite insurance 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany, tor a limited territory if desired, and secure 
for themselves, in addition to first year’s eom- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for 
the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 








The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of 
and does exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and energies 
are applied te the study of steam, to the scientific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodical inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the pay- 
ment of losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers and for no 
other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 











L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. C. S. BLAKE, Secretary. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 





L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 
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fitlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of $22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of 
Paid losses during that period.. 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers ° 

Of which there have been 
deemed 
Leaving outstanding at present 
time cece er cccecccccecccees 
Interest paid on _ certificates 
amounts to 


230,616,103.20 
130,940,447.61 


82,497,340.00 
75,068,270.00 


7»429,070.00 


19,923,965.85 
On December 31, 1907, the assets 
of the company amounted to.. 12,664,897.11 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby redtic- 
ing. the cost of insurance. 
‘or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President 
SANFORD E. COBB, Second Vice-President 
CHARLES E. FAY, Third Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 








Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1907 . $48,149,626.53 
Liabilities . : - 43,409,165.93 
Unassigned Funds . 4,740,460.60 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 














[Fire] 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Pork 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1908 


CAPITAL 


$1,500.000 


RESERVED FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


7.592,685 


4,415,353 
13.508.038 





Established 1808 


Atlas Assurance Companp, Wtod. 
100 William St, New Bork 





1908 FIRE INSURANCE 1908 


National « Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1908 


Capital Stock all Cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 


$1,000,000.00 
4,473,102.18 
477,202.34 
1,503,660.76 


Total Assets, January 1, 1908 $7,453,965.28 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 





ORGANIZED A. D. 1720 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


(FIRE INSURANCE) 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 84 William Street, New York 


THE LIVERPOOL 
AvP LONDON 
Ano GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFIOE, No. 45 WILLIAM STREET 











THE . INDEPENDENT 


“protect our 
- women and 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“ All rights secured.”” 








